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PRESIDENT AND MRS. HAYES 
AT CHURCH. 
See illustration on front page. 

f i= interesting picture represents the Presi- 

dent of the United States and his wife seated 
in their pew in the plain Methodist church where 
they are accustomed to attend worship at Wash- 
ington. The likenesses are admirable, and all 
the details are faithfully copied. A picture of 
this kind has a permanent historic value as a 
record of the times, and can not fail to be of in- 
terest to our readers. 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HIARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or Harpver’s BAZAR will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 
Dollars. 
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THE NEW PAIRY STORY. 


The especial attention of our readers, young 
and old, is called to the fascinating and brilliantly 
illustrated Fairy Story, ‘THE PRINCESS IDLK- 
WAYS,” which is begun in this Number of the 
BAZAR, on page 256, and will be continued weekly 
until the end. 





MISS THACKERAY’S NEW STORY. 


We are pleased to announce the speedy appear- 
ance in the BAZAR of @ fascinating new Serial 
Story, entitled * Susy,” by the charming Nowelist 
Miss THACKERAY, author of “ Old Kensington,” 
elc., which is full of thrilling interest, and prom- 
ises to equal the best of her works. 

The current number of BLACKWOOD’S MAGA- 
ZINE says of this favorite author: “ Miss THACK- 
ERAY’S bright and graceful books may be quoted 
in proof of hereditary genius.... Nothing can be 
purer than her thought or more finished than her 
style. Some of her pictures, of Norman life in 
particular, both in landscape and figure painting, 
show wonderful [elicity of touch with warm deli- 
a of coloring.” 





A NEW STORY BY THOMAS HARDY. 


The beginning of a new Story by THOMAS 
HARDY, entitled 


“THE DISTRACTED YOUNG PREACHER,” 


will be found in HARPER’s WEEKLY for April 
19 (NO. 1164). Zhe author of “ The Return of 
the Native,” “ A Pair of Blue Eyes,” and “ Far 
Jrom the Madding Crowd” is always sure of a 
warm reception in America, where his name is as 
well known as it is in England as one of the most 
se of modern novelists, 





0 Our next Number will contain SEVEN 
Cur PAPER PATTERNS of mew and stylish 
Spring and Summer Suits, comprising Shirred 
Dresses, Panier Basques and Polonaises, Loose 
Belted Basques, Vest Basques, and other fash- 
tonable garments. Fill Lists of our Cut Paper 
Patterns, without Illustrations, sent free on appli- 
cation ; Forty-page Illustrated Catalogues, on re- 
ceipt of Ten Cents, 





@ The ILLusTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER’S 
WEEKLY for April 12 contains a spirited double- 
page engraving of the scene of the battle of Isan- 
dula, in Zululand, and other features of interest. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HAaRpEr’s 
WEEKLY for April 19. 





THE BEGINNING OF THE END. 


F there were no other reason for the ex- 
istence of woman, her usefulness as a 
specimen for that superior naturalist, man, 
would seem to justify her creation. In one 
way or another, now these many hundred 
years, this process of vivisection has been 
going on. She has been sounded from her 
lowest note to the top of her compass. No 
thought of hers so subtle, no impulse so 
complex, no spring of action so hidden, that 
it has not been set in a note-book, learned, 
and conned by rote. No physiological lack 
or potency, no psychological distinction, no 
bodily or mental limitation, but has been 
discovered and rediscovered, formulated and 
proclaimed. 

Likenesses and differences innumerable 
are thus recorded between the man ADAM 
and his Eve. Optimist and pessimist are 
alike confirmed in their conclusions. It 
has been successfully demonstrated, for ex- 
ample, again and again, that woman has not 
the reasoning faculties. And when the 
demonstration is complete, Nature turns 
about in her slow, majestic way, and says, 
“Lo here! lo there! Remember Hypatia, 
who had written two most abstruse scien- 
tific works before she was twenty-six, and 
of whom Socrates, her enemy, said that 
she excelled all the Philosophers of her 
time, not less in ability than in a singular 
modesty. Remember Laura Bassi VERAT- 
v1, in her youth a doctor of the University 





of Bologna. Think of Marta AGNESI, also 
a professor in that exacting college, and 
one of the foremost mathematicians and lo- 
gicians of her time. Recall that catalogue 
of illustrious names, too long to be repeat- 
ed, and revise your judgment.” 

Then the attentive naturalist proclaims 
that women have no power of patient, slow, 
unwinking toil, never hasting, never resting. 
“ Speak for your silent sisters,O my daugh- 
ters!” answers calm Nature once again. 
“ Speak, CAROLINE HERSCHEL, MARY SOMER- 
VILLE, MARIA MITCHELL, MarY FRANCEs BI- 
CHERON. Speak, my daughter GRIFFITHS, to 
whose research English marine botany owes 
its existence. Speak, JANET TAYLOR, teach- 
er of navigation and nautical mathematics, 
whose lectures old English sailors who have 
been long at sea and youths preparing for 
the merchant service come alike eagerly to 
hear.” 

Moreover, it is proved, and will go nigh 
to be thought so shortly, that women have 
no aptitude for abstract thinking or psy- 
chologic studies. But patient Nature points 
to Frances POWER COBBE, HARRIET MAR- 
TINEAU, “ George Eliot,” MARGARET FULLER, 
and says, “These are but few among many 
worthy.” 

At least it is fixed and settled, from the 
observations of innumerable investigators, 
that the feminine intellect is unequal to 
the study of affairs. Questions of national 
policy, of finance, trade, and the large rela- 
tions of things, are quite beyond her. Nor, 
if her mind were adequate, could her health 
withstand the fierce excitements of debate, 
decision, and authority. She must die or 
go mad. 

Once more the mother of the race lifts her 
large eyelids in surprise. “Is DEBORAH for- 
gotten,” she seems to answer, “who was a 
judge in Israel? Was not AspPasia an equal 
power with PERICLES in Athens? Of the 
few women in my later reign who have tried 
the difficult trade of government, long life 
and sanity have been the portion. Did not 
CATHERINE DE MEDICIs outwit a whole gen- 
eration save the first BouRBON? Her pupil, 
Mary of Guise, was’ BURLEIGH’s equal in 
statecraft to the day of her tragical taking 
off, and might have outlived and outplotted 
him but for that unanswerable argument of 
the axe. EizaBetn’s fifty years of politics 
left behind them a tradition of uncommon 
mental and bodily vigor. ANNE of Austria; 
ADELAIDE of Orleans; FRANQOISE D’AU- 
BIGNE; her Eminence of Maintenon, bringing 
her work-bag to the Privy Council chamber, 
and directing the affairs of France while she 
traced patterns for her footstools; Louisa, 
real ruler of Prussia through the awful night 
of the French invasion; CATHERINE II. of 
Russia; ‘King’ Marta THERESA, who gov- 
erned Austria, dismembered Poland, sup- 
pressed the Jesuits—these women, one and 
all, lived long, and the multitudes they con- 
trolled thought them sane. The eighty 
years of Lady PALMERSTON were full of pol- 
itics. Madame R&CAMIER was young and 
beautiful at seventy-two. Nay, it is not ex- 
citement which breaks the health and vi- 
tiates the brain. That cause lies deeper.” 

And now, there being no new discovery 
left to be made concerning the differences 
between the masculine and feminine brain, 
arises a greater philosopher than all the 
long procession, a learned doctor of Paris, 
who explains that, speaking broadly, women 
have no brain at all. That is, the process 
of extinction having begun, a few thousand 
years, more or less, go for so little in the 
count that virtually the feminine cranium 
may be considered empty. Among the su- 
perior races, says Dr. LEBEN, the brain-pan 
of women is proportionally smaller, when 
compared with that of men, than among the 
inferior types. Intelligence, as a rule, being 
proportionate to the size of the brain, it fol- 
lows that only in a state of savagery can 
woman be an equal mate with man. And 
since not to advance is to retrograde, it is 
plain that in a few eons woman will resem- 
ble her master only in some such way as an 
untaught Fantee may resemble SHAKSPEARE 
or Kant. This beginning of difference is 
akin to that through which, according to 
DaRWIN, all biological species have arisen, 
Very slight modifications of brain are suffi- 
cient, of course, if the principle of correla- 
tion of parts be sound, to alter, in time, the 
whole structural organism. And unless she 
is to gain in bodily power what she loses in 
mental quality, existing woman may—nay, 
must—become as extinct as the dodo. 

Whatever comfort may lie in the fact that 
even Mr. DARWIN admits other causes be- 
sides natural selection to be at work in sur- 
vival, the evanishing sex may cheer itself 
withal. And besides, as we have hastily 
indicated, since without the faculty of per- 
sistence, the power of logic, the ability of 
accurate observation, or the capacity for af- 
fairs, women in all ages have contrived to 
produce the fruits of these gifts, it seems 
probable that, however brainless, they will, 
with the well-known subtlety of their kind, 
somehow compass the results of brains. 





DAME PARTLET. 


EOPLE must have something new with 
which to busy themselves, as the old 
fancies fail year after year, and the latest 
thing, we hear, that has come to rival the 
charms of china-painting is something that 
is now called “ gallino-culture,” but which 
in the days of our youth was known by the 
less high-flying title of “hen fever,” and 
into which fine ladies are now plunging, as 
we are told, regardless of expense. 

There is something rather pleasing in the 
notion, call it by what name one chooses. 
Those of us who are old enough to have 
had our early lessons at school in the Young 
Reader can not but remember with kindli- 
est feeling that fine and respectable Dame 
Partlet, the 


“White old hen with yellow legs, 
Who laid her master many eggs,” 


and it disposes us in friendly wise toward 
all the other members of her family, wheth- 
er rich or poor relations, of foreign or do- 
mestic origin. Who that, lying awake of 
nights in the attic of some country farm- 
house, has not heard the clarion call of chan- 
ticleer resound, answered in defiance by 
one and another and yet another, till far, 
far in the distance the last reply seemed but 
the “ horns of elf-land faintly blowing,” that 
has not a pleasant place in mind for that 
proud trumpeter and all his kin, that thus 
so noisily “his matin rings,” and does not, 
with the blind singer, cherish pictures of 
that gray later hour when, 
“The cock, with lively din, 

Scatters the rear of darkness thin, 

And to the stack, or the barn door, 

Stoutly struts, his dames before?” 
In our own experience, apropos of that mat- 
in song, we have known a wretched little 
chanticleer in a city alley, which, keeping 
bad hours, and sounding his first alarm of the 
night three hours before the regulation time 
of midnight, must have succeeded, while that 
fit was on, in demoralizing the roosterdom of 
all North America, since it is not in chanti- 
cleer nature to refuse response to the chal- 
lenge, and thus one answering to another, 
south and north, as far and fast as sound 
could go, between the head waters of the 
Mackenzie River and the snows of Popo- 
catepetl. 

There are few studies more interesting, 
our fine ladies will discover, than that which 
this new amusement of theirs will afford 
them, for there is about as much study of 
mankind to be made in observation of cocks 
and hens as there is in that of men and 
woman, as their owners will not be long in 
learning. The devotion of a mother to her 
chickens; the independence and disobedi- 
ence of the chickens until something alarms 
them and they fly to her for safety ; the way 
in which a tiny chilly one cuddles under her 
wings; the quarrels of the little family over 
the sweetmeat the mother has tossed them 
in the shape of bee or beetle; the gallantry 
of the young rooster, which will not touch a 
kernel of corn till all his hens are fed, and 
the self-indulgence of the old one, which, out 
of habit, clucking to the hens to come when 
he turns up any particularly fine morsel, 
yet unable to bear the strain of such self- 
denial, swallows it himself before they ar- 
rive on the spot; old or young, this cock’s 
brave sense of protecting his family, his 
pride in his prowess, and his admiration of 
his own comeliness, his sovereign contempt 
for his son and heir which is not yet big 
enough to whip him, his choice of a favorite 
among his wives, and his old-fogyish hostil- 
ity to hens with top-knots, if he is himself 
without a top-knot, such as some old farm- 
er might have to some new-fangled foreign 
notions—in all these and countless other 
displays the gallinaceous race affording con- 
stant edification and diversion. There is 
the greedy hen, and there is the generous 
one; there is the secretive one that hides 
her nest, there is the friendly one that taps 
on the window, there is the quarrelsome 
one, and there are the gossiping ones whose 
heads are always together, keeping up a cu- 
rious sort ef under-toned cackling communi- 
cation the while ; and, reminding you af any 
mother’s exclusive admiration of her own 
baby, there is the everlasting self-congratu- 
lation and jubilation over every day’s egg 
on the part of this little creature, whose life 
is one long act of maternity, spent in laying 
her egg, hatching it into life, scratching for 
an ungrateful chicken till it can do without 
her, and then beginning it all over again— 
sitting en those tiresome eggs while all the 
other hens are gadding in the sunshine, get- 
ting off for a hurried morsel, turning them, 


-and, half starving all the while, satisfying 


herself with dreams of the day when she 
shall happily lead forth her brood. 

Besides the diversion, too, and the food 
for one’s sense of humor, there is a great grat- 
ification to the eye in the shapes and colors 
of the handsome creatures; and certainly 
there are few things handsomer in all the 
feathered creation, be they of what breed 





they may—the gorgeous Asiatics, the little 
drooping-winged bantam born of pinching 
cold and hunger, or the worthy and useful 
domestic fowl, that scratches on her even 
way, never in the least disturbed by the lus- 
trous green metallic enamel on the plumage 
of the dark Cochin, by the downy wealth of 
snowy fluffiness on the Brahma, by the silk- 
en splendor of the spangled Hamburgs, by 
the royal red combs of the white Leghorns, 
by the red and gold magnificence of the 
Game, by the muffs and ruffs and top-knots 
of all the hooded fowl—while surely for con- 
tour, for exquisite curves and lines, for su- 
perb color, and for pride and spirit, there 
is nothing to surpass the beauty of any 
rooster of them all. 

And when amusement and love of beauty 
are satisfied, there still remain the profits of 
the enterprise, from which to expect and re- 
ceive further gratification—the daily de- 
light of avarice at the one watched-for egg 
in the nest, and the rapture and ecstasy of 
gain when, by any accident of previous over- 
sight, a nest is found full of eggs; and, to 
cap all, the enjoyment of surprise—if, in- 
deed, surprise is really ever enjoyable— 
when one balances accounts, and discovers 
the truth of the saying that one must pay 
for every pleasure, and that the whole affair 
costs something more than it comes to. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPonpEnt. } 


HE principle of combination still rules all 
toilettes, from the richest dinner and recep- 
tion dresses to the most modest and inexpensive 
woolen and cotton costumes. Cotton goods are 
manufactured in solid colors, to be made up with 
figured stuffs to match. For these materials, of 
which I have seen samples (they are not shown 
in the shops before April), the old-fashioned pat- 
terns of our great-grandmothers have been cop- 
ied, even to the pale and soft rather faded tints 
which a century’s wear has given them. Besides 
the stripes which form the key-note of the present 
fashion as regards materials, there are grounds 
almost entirely covered with figures, some very 
dark, in navy blue, wood, or bronze, others in 
pink. All these fabrics admit of the introduc- 
tion of great variety into the composition of toi- 
lettes. Variety is, in fact, the distinctive feature 
of the present fashion, and dresses are changed 
as often as ministers, which is saying every thing. 
Besides the variety ‘of costumes which compose 
a lady’s toilette, there is an equal variety of styles. 
Formerly a lady may have had, as now, from 
twelve to eighteen dresses for one season; but 
these dresses, though differing from each other, 
did not differ from the twelve or eighteen dresses 
of anotherwearer. To-day fashion tends more and 
more to reveal the individual character, and this 
is why it eludes description and defies analysis. 

Woolen dresses designed for the spring, for 
travelling, and for cool days in the summer are 
the most numerous among those in preparation. 
For these dresses plain goods are often combined 
with pékins to match; that is to say, with satin 
and dull stripes alternately. Sometimes it is 
the plain and sometimes the pékin which is used 
for the accessories and trimmings. As vests 
continue to be popular, they are made of white 
piqué, embroidered and trimmed with lace, to be 
worn with summer dresses. These vests, how- 
ever, will only be worn with linen and cotton 

goods. They are made of silk for woolen and of 
a for silk dresses, 

Dresses of linen and figured batiste will be 
made generally with a casaquin in guise of a 
corsage. The casaquin is a corsage with long 
basques pleated all the way from top to bottom, 
and confined at the waist by a leather belt. At 
present these belts are made with a porte-monnaie 
attached to them ; the small sachel is less novel. 
The casaquin is no longer made with a yoke, 
which is sensible, as these yokes were very ugly. 
At present all this exists only in the shape of 
preparation. People are entirely occupied with 
the pretty toilettes of the season. I have just 
seen a dress designed for a grand réunion in 
Easter week, composed as follows: Dress of rose 
satin, very pale, coyered with rose silk gauze, also 
pale. This dress, which was extremely long, was 
trimmed in front (on the bottom of the front 
breadth, which is called the tablier) with a deep 
pleated " flounce, bordered with a thick double 
ruche. The tablier was also pleated horizontal- 
ly. The back breadths were trimmed not with 
flounces, but with five thick double ruches. The 
corsage was low-necked, but the dress was com- 
pleted by a redingote with paniers made of 
velvet, caught up in a pouf behind, opening wide 
in front over the corsage and dress, but high 
enough in the back to transform the low-necked 
corsage into a corsage opening square. The re- 
dingote was bordered all around with gold-lace. 
The half-long sleeves were of velvet for the un- 
der part, and of gold-lace for the upper part. 
Velvet is worn at present, even on warm days. 
For very elegant small dinner parties a velvet 
skirt and a casaquin of silk pékin in a very light 
shade, with brocaded flowers, is worn. This kind 
of casaquin is not pleated, but is continued on the 
hips in paniers fastened by a number of narrow 
ribbon loops to match the colors of the pékin. 
Moreover, when the casaquin opens deeply, a fichu 
is worn inside, of a very transparent linen lawn. 
This fichu is bouffant, and envelops the figure 
like a cloud. 

Samples have been already received of an enor- 
mous quantity of summer goods. Those which 
will be most cy my for very — country 
toilettes are the ¢oiles satinées, with a ground of 


sky blue, Bengal rose, chamois, vert deau, or 
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lilac strewn with sprigs of flowers in design and 
coloring of exquisite purity and softness. The 
most fashionable mode will consist in combining 
these satinées goods of cotton with satin of silk in 
the same color as the ground of the cotton mate- 
rial. This is not very logical, but it is a fact. 
Another fashionable mode is that of the old- 
fashioned India Cashmere shawls so long dis- 
carded, and restored to favor at present, but only 
in high circles. The ladies of the nobility had 
never abandoned them. The other ladies of the 
great moneyed aristocracy seem to have discov- 
ered quite recently that a beautiful shawl, very 
fine, supple as muslin, with pretty designs in soft 
and subdued shades, was altogether the most 
splendid wrapping in which a lady could be en- 
veloped. Itis worn draped @ /a Russe, in a man- 
ner unknown to the present generation. This 
will become the rage. For the present, I repeat, 
it is only adopted by the very wealthy. The large 
majority still wear, in guise of wrappings for the 
spring, paletots and mantles of all shapes, some 
with long ends tied carelessly, others altogether 
tight-fitting on the bust ; these rounded or point- 
ed in the back, those crossed like a circumflex 
accent in the back. The trimming is composed 
of lace, galloon, and fringe. The latter will be 
made of cord mixed with metal in gold, steel, or 
red copper, or else of chenille mixed with jet, for 
the latter is revived; in fact, it has never been 
entirely abandoned. Lace trimmings will be com- 
posed chiefly of ruches, through the middle of 
which will be set on a multitude of loops of nar- 
row satin ribbon. Short jackets are reserved 
more and more for young girls. ~All jackets, 
visites, and mantles for ladies are rather long. 
The neck of all wrappings is trimmed with a thick 
ruche in harmony with the rest of the trimming, 
that is to say, made of black lace or of fringe. 
Passementerie, moreover, is largely employed at 
present. For straw bonnets are nets made of 
silk in all colors, which will be substituted for 
the crowns of bonnets in such fashion that noth- 
ing will be visible of the straw bonnet save the 
brim. These silk nets will also be used for the 
coiffure in summer, and will be completed on 
the side by a natural flower, which is placed on 
the side a little to the back, like all flowers em- 
ployed for the coiffure and for bonnets at pres- 
ent. For bonnets are in preparation a large num- 
ber of thick round pompons made of feathers, 
and which are placed on the left side instead of 
flowers and long plumes. These pompons are 
made in all colors. Bonnets of straw in colors 
and satinés (both light and dark blue, bronze, ol- 
ive, etc.) are announced, but I have not yet seen 
any of them. Bonnets will be largely trimmed 
with fringe made of chenille, which will droop 
above the forehead in guise of a veil. Moreover, 
among the colors still in vogue, lemon, it appears, 
will take the lead. Red is disappearing, and gar- 
net is on the wane. Emme.ine Raymonp. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
GIRLS’ DRESSES. 


HE fashionable furnishing houses import ma- 
terials especially designed for the dresses 
and wraps of misses, small girls, and infants, 
and they also select in Paris appropriate mod- 
els for these juvenile garments. One of these 
pretty fabrics is the new checked tamise cloth— 
a soft smooth wool stuff like that formerly known 
as delaine, yet woven in checks and bars of bright 
colors, such as pink with blue, écru with deep 
red, and other gingham-like patterns. Crape ar- 
mure is another woolen goods of solid colors in 
crinkles like crape, excellent for spring suits, and 
for the walking coats of very small children. 
The nice French buntings, as soft as flannel, and 
of fine wool, are chosen for girls’ dresses in the 
new dark wine red, cream, tan-color, pale blue, 
or the popular gendarme shades. For plainer 
dresses the gray, olive, or brown beige de santé 
with flannel finish is chosen. A beautiful new 
fabric, called camel’s-hair armure, is the finest 
wool in tiny diaper figures; this comes in white, 
cream, gray, and pale blue, and is $2 a yard for 
double-width goods, The summer Chuddah cloths 
of very light weight are also used for youthful 
dresses ; the checked Panama tweeds are of the 
same quality, and make serviceable dresses for 
general wear, especially in the clear gray and 
cream colors checked with white. 

Most of these nice woolen goods are made up 
in conjunction with striped or brocaded silk for 
borders, vests, cuffs, and collars, and the colors 
chosen are those considered most stylish for la- 
dies ; thus a young girl’s dress of the pretty gen- 
darme blue cashmere, sold at 75 cents a yard, 
will have all the accessories of brocaded silk and 
wool in gendarme and old gold colors, or a tan- 
colored cashmere will have satin revers and vest 
of the same shade, piped every where with the 
brightest poppy red satin, or else the trimming 
will be broad bands of polka-dotted foulard, ei- 
ther brown or blue ground with white spots. 
For more dressy suits the barred Louisine silks 
in wine-color or dark green are very pretty, or 
else the chintz foulards are used with gay flow- 
ers on a cream or pale Sévres blue ground. 

The new French dresses for small girls are 
still shown all in one piece, but they are fuller 
than those of last season. Instead of giving a 
princesse effect, they look like long cut-away 
coats with the deep Franklin vest reaching near- 
ly to the foot of what appears to be a kilt skirt, 
but which is merely a deep kilted flounce sewed 
underneath the coat about half way between the 
waist line and the bottom of the garment. On 
almost every imported dress for girls from two to 
ten years of age this effect of a kilt and coat is 
preserved. The kilt pleating is made up of very 
wide pleats, and is quite as often seen in box 
pleats as in side pleats; these pleats are trimmed 
on dressy suits with one or two rows of bias sat- 
in, either plain, brocaded, or striped. Thus dress- 
es of the gray, tan, or brown Panama tweeds in 








small checks will have poppy red satin vests and 
bands of the same on the kilting, or else the ac- 
cessories will be of brown satin piped with cream- 
color. These grave colors are much used for 
children, but it is a popular fashion to use bright 
contrasts for trimming them. White pearl but- 
tons in cup shape with eyes in the centre are on 
most French dresses, or else black pearl dotted 
with old gold, or pale blue, or deep red. The 
coat effect is given to some of the smallest prin- 
cesse suits (for children of eighteen months) by 


. merely putting very broad pockets low down on 


the sides; these appear to separate the long 
waist from the kilt-pleating on the hips, while 
the front is a box-pleated vest that continues into 
the skirt pleating. This is very pretty in pale 
gray Chuddah with box-pleated vest and pockets 
of light blue silk, Gendarme blue striped on 
écru satin makes a rich trimming for blue camel’s- 
hair suits. 

Wash dresses for school-girls, and for smaller 
girls dressed in colors, are made of Scotch ging- 
hams, the bandana plaids, the chintz percales, 
and those with polka dots and striped borders. 
They are very simply made with a kilt skirt and 
pleated waist that extends half way down the 
kilt, and is worn with a belt. The kilt-pleating 
is attached to a deep yoke that fits smoothly over 
the hips. The belted waist has three box pleats 
in front, and a yoke in the back, to which the full- 
ness is gathered. Thus an écru percale with red 
or blue polka dots and red or blue striped border 
will have a row of the striped bordering set on 
two inches above the edge of the kilt; the belt 
will be made of this border, and the collar and 
cuffs also, Girls’ bandana dresses were described 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 14, Vol. XII. 
Those of clear blue and white plaid are very pop- 
ular. 

Some new fabrics are shown for the clothing 
of the tiniest little children, either boys or girls, 
one year old and upward. For their spring walk- 
ing coats, to be worn over white muslin dresses, 
are new cloths woven in bars of pink or blue and 
white woolen cords with a mixture of glossy silk 
threads. For the same purpose are fancy cordu- 
roys in new arrangements of stripes and figures, 
made of very light quality. These wash well, and 
are very effective when trimmed with the heavy 
Russian lace and large pearl buttons. When 
made of colors, pale blue or light gray is chosen 
for these coats. In shape they are long sacques, 
either single or double breasted, with the under- 
arm seam extending quite far back, and made to 
curve parallel with the seams of the side forms 
that begin in the arm-holes. These seams, with 
that down the middle of the back, make five 
seams, and in each of these at the bottom of the 
garment is set a silk fan of very fine pleats. A 
pale blue camel’s-hair coat has fans of brocaded 
old gold and blue silk, a gray camel’s-hair coat 
has gray silk fans, and another blue coat has 
white silk and wool brocaded trimming. The 
heavy Russian laces are much used on these and 
other woolen garments for children. 

A new white muslin for the little folks’ dresses 
is called Persian lawn. It has more body than 
mull, yet is as sheer, soft, and silky-looking as 
India muslin; it is 35 cents a yard, and is nearly 
a yard wide. For the white slips trimmed with 
lace and insertion this is preferred to the stouter 
cambrics that are only suitable for trimming with 
Hamburg embroidery. on thick cambric. This 
sheer Persian lawn will also be used for ladies’ 
dresses, trimmed with Breton lace. Swiss muslin 
with tiny pin-head dots is also used for children’s 
dressy slips that are trimmed with very open in- 
sertion and lace, and are worn over blue or pink 
slips of silesia or of silk, There are also little 
Gabrielle dresses made entirely of the Russian 
lace, or rather of insertion in lengthwise rows, 
with curves of the lace down the side gores in 
front and back, and two gathered rows across the 
bottom. For more substantial white dresses cam- 
brics with dimity stripes half an inch wide are 
used, and trimmed with open patterns of*Ham- 
burg embroidery. 

The newest caprice for making these little slips 
combines two favorite patterns, having the front 
in three or four box pleats from the neck down 
to the Spanish flounce, while the back has a yoke 
with the remainder of the dress gathered to it. 
This is very nice for simple dresses ; but a more 
elaborate design ‘for fine Persian lawn and lace 
dresses has diagonal box pleats on the front, and 
also on the sleeves, alternating with insertion. 
Thus there are three diagonal box pleats begin- 
ning at the left of the waist with three rows of 
insertion that appear to lap on other diagonal 
rows coming from the right shoulder. These ex- 
tend far below the waist to meet a box-pleated 
Spanish flounce. To use a sash with such dress- 
es, a wide pink, blue, or striped ribbon is passed 
around at the top of the Spanish flounce, hiding 
the seam that joins it to the dress, and is held 
in place there by diagonal straps made of rows 
of Hamburg insertion edged on each side with 
lace. The newest Spanish flounces for white 

dresses are of the plain muslin, box-pleated in- 
stead of being gathered; and in place of edging 
the bottom of the flounce with trimming, the lace 
or embroidery is gathered on quite full at the 
top of the flounce, where it is sewed to the dress. 

Many mothers, wishing to add a touch of color 
to these small white dresses, trim them with the 
Hamburg-work that is scalloped and dotted with 
blue or red. Others use the pretty prints and 
percales and linen lawns with pin dots or stripes 
of color on white grounds, These are made up 
with three box pleats down the front and back, 
with a gathered Spanish flounce to complete them. 
At one furnishing house nine dozen such little 
dresses have been sold, made of American per- 
cale, at 60 cents each. The zephyr gingham 
dresses ‘n pretty cross-bars are more expensive. 

Close cottage caps of lace, muslin, and em- 
broidery are still worn by small children. Me- 
dallions of needle-work in muslin or in white silk 
are on some of the finest caps, Turbans of white 


silk, or else soft-crowned turbans like those worn 
by ladies, are trimmed with white lace for boys 
of one or two years. . Straw hats in mixed colors 
to match the brocaded and striped trimming of 
dresses are shown for larger girls. The Pinafore 
hats are in sailor shapes with rolled brims, and 
are set far back on the head; these are alike for 
girls and boys. 


BONNETS AND FLOWERS. 


The millinery openings display fresh novelties 
each week. Among the richest new bonnets are 
those heavily beaded with jet, not in the large 
floriated designs formerly used, but as if dotted 
with glistening jet, or else with parallel rows of 
jet beads that seem to be closely strung together. 
These are on plain Brussels net, trimmed with jet- 
tipped marabout feathers and black Breton lace, 
some Marshal Neil roses of the brightest yellow 
shades, or a cluster of gilded or bronzed nuts, 
or some large flowers in peony red or gendarme 
blue. The Rhine crystal ornaments are becom- 
ing popular, and are seen on the finest bonnets. 
The colored straw bonnets in plain shades and in 
mixed colors are chosen to match the figured 
trimming of the suit with which they are to be 
worn, and are very simply trimmed with satin, 
feathers, and striped ribbons. Gathered or shirred 
white net is the new facing for dressy white straw 
bonnets. Sometimes a single loose frill of Bre- 
ton lace is put loosely across the inside of the 
bonnet and allowed to fall on the hair, while the 
shirred satin lining follows the upward scooped- 
out brim. Two or three bees of steel, or else 
crystal dragon-flies, may rest on this lace frill. 
Arrows made of the dark feathers of humming- 
birds are fashionable ornaments for holding white 
lace on the crown or side of fine white straw 
bonnets. A long gilt, steel, or silver dagger is 
thrust through the side of the bonnet or round 
hat, and the end appears beneath the brim. For 
the city streets the English round hats have very 
high square masculine crowns, and in order to 
look jaunty are very slightly trimmed. Artificial 
flowers for the garniture of evening dresses are 
long sprays with a large bouquet at the ends. 
Every blossom, from that of the mammoth sun- 
flower down to the smallest heath-bell, is now 
copied in artificial flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Silk gloves come in a great variety of shades 
to match spring and summer dresses, such as old 
gold, écru, tan-color, roseau (reed green), gen- 
darme blue, rose pink, and Sévres blue. They 
are very long, covering the arm half way to the 
elbow, and are fastened by ten buttons. 

Very full rosettes of soft India muslin and Bre- 
ton lace are made to serve either as a head-dress 
for morning or as a cravat bow. 

White linen handkerchiefs have narrow blue 
or crimson hems, with white polka dots. They 
are very effective when pleated and knotted to- 
gether as bows for the throat. 

An excellent woolen skirt braid, sold under the 
name of Stafford, comes wound conveniently for 
use in four-yard lengths. 

Black Breton lace is used to edge white India 
muslin for jabots. This combination is new, and 
is very stylish for wearing with white, écru, and 
pale blue dresses. 

Large fichu-collarettes of India muslin and 
Breton lace have a jabot attached in front reach- 
ing to the waist. The jabot is permanently pleat- 
ed, and the collarette fastens beneath it at the 
throat. 

The newest designs of Breton lace have large 
flower patterns that are more heavily wrought 
than those usually seen. The design is like em- 
broidery, instead of the mere darning of simpler 
Breton lace. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Arnotp, ConstasBie, & Co. ; Lorp & Taytor ; Arr- 
kin, Son, & Co.; and the Parisian Frower Com- 
PANY, 





PERSONAL. 


Tue last pen sketch of Madame Grivy de- 
scribes her as ‘‘a sad, commonplace, elderly lady. 
She talks fluently, but there is very little in what 
she says. Her face is one not easy to remember, 
for, apart from an expression of weariness and 
melancholy, it has little character. She tells her 
friends that she does not feel at home in the 
sumptuous palace in which the nation has lodged 
her. Mile. GrEvy has almost too much charac- 
ter. She puts on her clothes with admirable 
taste, and knows exactly-what becomes her. 
Bright colors suit her jet-black hair and eyes 
and olive complexion, and she wears them. She 
is in the habit of making her dresses with the 
assistance of a femme de ci 2 

— Madame Rossrni’s bequest for an asylum for 
French and Italian musicians at Passy amounts 
to about $480,000. 

—Mr. Crispus Graves, who died in Deering, 
Maine, on the 15th of March, bequeathed $15,000 
for the education of the young of both sexes in 
a school district at Falmouth, in that State. 

—The late ELinu Burritt left property worth 
about $8000, most of which is to be invested, and 
the interest used for the ‘‘ Burritt Chapel” in 
New Britain. The last section of the will says, 
“ Having thus disposed of the property which a 
kind Providence has put in my possession in a 
way which I hope may testify my gratitude for 
such a gift, I bequeath to this my native town 
the undying affection of a son who held its es- 
teem and special token of consideration above 
all the honor which he received elsewhere.”’ 

—Mrs. JupiItH Brepeg, who died on the 15th 
of March, at Tamworth, New Hampshire, was 
by official records known to have been one hun- 
dred and two years and thirteen months old. 
— had ten children and twenty-one grandchil- 

ren. 

—Mr. E. C. Stepan is said to have recently 
received a letter from a rich lady asking him to 
write for her a commemorative = on the oc- 
casion of her silver wedding, and informing him 
that if it suited, she would not mind paying $10 
for it. Mr. Stzpman replied that he could not 





think of taking advantage of her liberality, but 


recommended her to communicate with Tenny- 
SON Or BROWNING, who made a specialty of treat- 
He yey weddings in epic form, and were in the 
habit of composing such poems at the rate of 
$10 a dozen. 
—The Princess Lovutsg paid a surprise visit to 
the convent at Ottawa a few days since, and ex- 
amined the classes in logic, geometry, and gen- 
eral history, talking to them in both French and 
English. 
—The young Queen of Italy has an idea that 
pretty things have a good effect upon people. 
At a recent ball a lady, whose age and rank ac- 
corded such a liberty, complimented the oe 
on her toilette. Her Majesty replied: “ Yes, it 
is yery beautiful. I often wonder if I am right 
to be so fond of dress, and to admire some of 
my jewels as I do. Now for this necklace I 
have a real, true liking.”’ Many a woman will 
7 ey st heartily with ber Majesty, especially 
if she “has her own fling,’’ as the Scotch say; 
and if young girls could bave pretty gowns, a 
few pretty jewels, and a happy youth, they would 
have a mellower old age. 
—Prince Louis NaPoLzon has always been a 
favorite of Queen Victoria. The interview be- 
tween them on his departure for South Africa is 
said to have been very touching, and is thus de- 
scribed: ‘‘ Her Majesty received the Prince with 
reat kindliness, thanking his Imperial Highness 
n a tremulous voice for his gallant interest in 
this country and itsarmy. During the interview 
Prince Louis NAPOLEON occupied a seat upon 
a couch to which her Majesty had drawn him. 
Before taking leave of his Imperial Highness the 
Queen placed upon his finger a ring which she 
had removed from her own hand, and bade bim 
wear it as a mark of her Majesty’s grateful re- 
ard. Prince Louis was visibly affected at this 
urther proof of that friendship which the Queen 
has on so many occasions evinced toward him- 
self and his imperial mother.” 

—Rev. Dr. IncRaM, who died recently in Shet- 
land, at the age of one hundred and three, is said 
to have been the oldest minister in the world. 
Four generations of the InGrams have lived in 
the same house in Shetland, and they were long 
generations too. The deceased’s father died at 
the age of one hundred, and his grandfather at 
one hundred and five. 

—The ladies of the country will thank Mr. 
Surrogate Cavin for the vigorous rebuke he 
gave to the lawyer in the VANDERBILT will case 
who attempted to blacken the name of the Com- 
modore and cast a slur upon the fair fame of his 
widow. The apology offered at the close of the 
proceedings was not only a tardy but apparent- 
ly a reluctant confession that something of the 
kind must be said in order to save the counsel 
from the contempt of good men and women ey- 
ery where. 

—Lord DUFFERIN is said to have retired from 
the Governor-Generalship of Canada a poorer 
man than when he assumed the duties of the of- 
fice. The salary was $50,000 a year, upon which 
he was expected to maintain a semi-royal state. 
His salary as minister to St. Petersburg is $50,000. 

—Speaker RanDALL is something of a numis- 
matist. In his collection he has a specimen of 
every gold coin which has been coined in this 
country. 

—Mr. LonGFrE.tow tells this story of himself: 
He once sat in a Boston street car chatting to an 
acquaintance, when a burly rustic sitting beside 
him, moved by something in the poet's. talk, 
suddenly asked, ‘ Be you in the wool business, 
mister?” ‘*No, Sir, not at present,” said Mr. 
LONGFELLOW, gently; and the farmer murmur- 
ed, “‘I’m in the hop business myself.””’ Then 
the courteous poet, instead of letting the talk 
drop, turned to the man and said, “I have often 
been struck with the beauty of that plant; its 
way of growing its blossoms, and then the hops 
themselves.”” The hop-man was delighted. He 
brought his horny hand down heavily on Mr. 
LONGFELLOW’s knee, and shouted, ‘‘ Splendid!” 
in a tremendous voice. 

—Mrs. Betva A. LocKwoop, recently admit- 
ted to practice in the United States Supreme 
Court at Washington, made her first argument 
before the Court of Claims on the 25th ult., in 
the case of Raines and others against the United 
States. The motion was for leave to withdraw, 
which is not usually argued; but the Court inti- 
mated a desire to hear her, and after argument 
granted the motion. 

—The sister of Mrs. Mackey, wife of one of 
the Bonanza millionaires, is about to contract a 
European marriage with Count TELFENER, an 
Austrian, who has a palace in Rome, where the 
wedding is to take place. 

—Mr. WorrtH, the famous artist in apparel in 
Paris, has been seen ‘‘at home” in his country 
place by Epmunp Yates, who thus describes 
some of its ornamentation and contents: ‘* Mr. 
WorrtH is a great amateur of bric-d-brac, and 
whenever he has found a good thing he has put 
it into his house. The specimens of porcelain 
are to be numbered by thousands; and these, in 
all the lower rooms, constitute the main charac- 
teristic of the decoration. With alternations 
of rich tapestry stuffs for a background, they 
form the covering of the walls in the low hall 
of dark oak, in the bright morning-room, in the 
dining-room beyond. There are plates and dish- 
es enough here to furnish a dinner set for a lit- 
tle army, pioneers and all, and to give every man 
a change in style with every change of meat. 
China, Japan, and the pick of Europe are repre- 
sented, each by its rarest and its most valued 
marks. Carried out to this extent it is a posi- 
tively new idea in decoration, and it brightens 
up the rooms, as no other device could, with va- 
ried color. But this brightness might easily 
degenerate into an offensive gaudiness if it were 
not properly carried out and balanced in other 
details of the furniture. The owner, according- 
ly, has so happily blended hangings with china; 
carved work in different woods with hangings; 
plants, pictures, bronzes, wall mosaic, tessellated 
SS with all, that nothing tells except in 

ts combination of effect with its surroundings. 
Mr. WHISTLER might get many a hint iu color 
from the ‘arrangements’ by Mr. WortH. Each 
work of art may be said to be watching the oth- 
er, like the powers in a nicely balanced state, 
lest any one should fall into the mistake of ob- 
trusiveness. Even the light from ‘the many 
stained-glass windows is tempered in its varied 
richness by the tints of the objects on which jt 
is made to fall. If there is any incongruity what- 
ever, it is only to be found occasionally in an- 
other association of ideas, as when a bit of stain- 
ed glass from a cathedral of the twelfth century 





serves to direct the purest rey serene on some 
monster of modern Japan.”’ 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet Epeinc ror LinGerie. 


illustration. The outlines of the star figures are defined with brown 


double zephyr worsted overcast with fine maize silk. 


bone stitching is worked with maize silk and the chain stitching 
between the corners is worked partly with Bordeaux and partly 


with light olive green 
silk. The joining =. = = 2 © 
seam of the dark with Aa p10'e'.0-6-8 

the light ground is seane sen 
covered with brown : 
double zephyr worst- = 
ed sewed on with yel- 

low silk. This is bor- 

dered with a row of 

herring- bone stitch- ae 2 
ing worked on the weicte + etmetsic 
light ground with blue ala aio 
silk. For the scal- 
lops composed of dou- 
ble lines on the dark 
cloth sew on double 


























Fig. 1.—Monocram. 
Cross Srircu Ex- 
BROIDERY. 


Fig. 1.—Paraso'. 


Pate Buive Satin Ficuv-Coiiar. 
For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. [X., Fig. 58. 


zephyr worsted in a lighter shade with yellow silk, and 
fill the interval with herring-bone stitching worked in 
curves with yellow silk and with point Russe stitching 
of blue silk. The single petals of the flowers inside of 
the scallops are worked with coral red crewel worsted 
in three shades in diagonal button-hole stitch, and are 
edged partly in chain stitch and partly in button-hole 
stitch with maize silk. For the leaves use dark olive 
green crewel worsted. The dots 
are worked with red and blue silk, 
and are edged with button - hole 
stitches of yellow-brown silk. The 
vines in the hollows between the 
points are worked in herring-bone 
stitch and the remaining figures in 
chain stitch with yellow silk. These 
figures are filled in knotted stitch 
with red and maize silk and in point 
Russe with 
maize and Fig. 
blue _ silk. 
































in diagonal button-hole stitch 












































































































































Fig. 1.—Corner or Borper ror Covers, ETc.—Cross 


Srrrcu EmBroiwery. 


Description of Symbols: @ Red; & Blue; O Foundation. 


The threads stretched in trellis- 
+ shape are of red silk, and are fast- 
ional ; ened on the foundation at the in- 
tersecting points with back stitch- 
es of yellow silk. The clover-leaf 
figures in the corners are worked 


brown and olive crewel worsted 
and edged with chain stitching of 


Embroidered 


Lamp Mat, Figs. 


1 and 2. 


Tus lamp mat is 
made of a piece of 
dark brown cloth 
twelve inches and a 
half square. Cut out 
a piece in the centre 
four inches square, 


and underlay it with fawn-col- 
ored cloth. Transfer the out- 
lines of the design Fig. 2 
(which gives a quarter section 
in full size) to the material, 
work the rosette on the light 
ground with pale blue crewel 


worsted and maize 
filling silk in diag- 
onal button - hole 
stitch, and edge the 
single leaves with 
chain stitching of 
similar silk as 
shown by the 


The herring- 


1.—Bxiack Kip Sxor. 
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Fig. 2.—Desien ror 
Lamp Mar, Fic. 1. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromwerep Lamp Mat.—[See Fig. 2.] 


silk in the same 
color as shown by 
the illustration. 
A row of herring- 
bone stitching of 
maize silk fin- 
ishes the em- 
broidery. Hav- 
ing pinked the 
edge of the lamp 
mat, set on tas- 


sels of blue and old-gold-col- 
ored worsted as seen in the 


Crépe Lisse Fichu. 

For this fichu cut a binding of 
stiff lace seven-eighths of an inch 
wide and twenty-eight 
inches long, which is 
edged on the bottom 
with a side-pleating of 
crépe lisse two inches 
wide, which is em- 


broidered in 


Fig. 2.—Biack Patent-LeatHer SHor. 
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stitch with shaded 
pink filling silk, but- 
ton-hole stitched in scallops on the under edge, and bordered with 
fringe seven-eighths of an inch wide. On the top of the binding 
set a side-pleated crépe lisse ruffle an inch and a quarter wide. 


id vs the opening are set bands of black 
KEN a? satin, piped with the same material, 
and edged with ruches. The ends of 
these bands are furnished with but- 
ton-holes, which are attached to sil- 
ver buttons set on the shoe. Bows 
of black satin ribbon finished with 
silver buckles are set on the bands. 
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Fig. 2.—Crocnet Epaine ror Linger. 


Between both ruffles set 
an embroidered band of 
crépe lisse an inch wide. 
A bow of pink gros grain 
ribbon an inch and a 
quarter wide serves for 
closing in front. 
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<j Parasols, Figs. 1 

an and 2, 

210mm Tue parasol Fig. 1 is 

mw of black pékin. The 

Fig. 2.—Monocram. stick is of black polished 

Cross Stirch Em- wood with a horn handle. 
BROIDERY. A black silk cord and 





Crépz Lisse Ficuv. 


tassel ttm the handle as seen 
in the illustration. 

The parasol Fig. 2, of black 
silk serge, has a stick of carved 
ivory. Claret-colored satin 
ribbon is wound about the handle and tied in a 
bow as shown by the illustration. 





Corners of Borders for Covers, etc.—Cross 
Stitch Embroidery.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 


TueEsE borders are worked on coarse 
linen over canvas, or else on Java canvas, 
with red and blue cotton in cross stitch. 
When worked on linen the threads of 
the canvas are drawn out after finishing 
the embroidery. 


Ladies’ Shoes, Figs. 1 and 2. 
Fig. 1.—Biack 

Kip Sxoz. This 

shoe is cut low 


in front, and bordered with bias folds 
and ruches of black satin. Across 
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Fig. 2.—Biack PaTent- LEATHER 
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Fig. 2.—Corner or Borper ror COvERS, ETC.—CROss 
Srrrcn Emprorery. 


Description of Symbols: ® Blue; @ Red; O Foundation. 
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Fig. 4.—Siurk Gavze Curr. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—Curr ror CoLiar, 
Fig. 1. 
For description see Supplement. 












Fig. 3.—Smk Gauze Movury- 
inG Fraise.—[See Fig. 4.] 


. . For description see Supplement. 
Satin Ficuv-Coiiar. ’ — 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. IIL, Figs. 26-28. 





Fig. 2.—Briack CRAPE 


Fig. 1.—Sirx Gauze Moury- 





Fig. 1.—Biack CrarE 
Bonnet. 


SHor. The front of this 
shoe is trimmed with a long 
rosette composed of loops 
of bronze-colored satin rib- 
bon, and edged with gather- 
ed lace of the same color. 


Mourning Handkerchiefs, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue handkerchief Fig. 1 is of white batiste 
edged with a border of black batiste two inches 
and a half wide. Above the latter are embroid- 
ered dots in satin stitch with black silk. 

The handkerchief Fig. 2 is of white batiste, 
and is trimmed with a black border. The hem 
is an inch and three-quarters deep, and is finish- 
ed with hem-stitching. 


Jet Mourning Jewelry. 
Tus jewelry of jet is designed to be worn in 
mourning. It is composed of a necklace, brace- 
let, pendant, locket, and ear-rings. 


Black Crape Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1—The broad drooping brim of this 
bonnet is covered with narrow folds of crape, 
and the crown with several smooth layers of 
crape. Bows of double crape, edged with folds 
on one side and pleatings of the same, compose 
the trimming. A folded piece of crape is laid 
over the crown, and is continued to form strings, 
which are hemmed on the sides. The band on 
the inside is covered with crape folds, and trimmed 
with a spray of black lilacs and leaves. A similar 
spray is set on the outside of the brim in front. 

The brim of the bonnet Fig. 2 is covered with 
folds of black 
crape half an 
inch wide, di- 
vided by ruches 
of crape of the 
same width. 
The crown is 
covered with 
fine crimped 
silk tape fringe 
two inches and 
a half wide, 
which is set 
on in horizon- 
tal rows over- 
lapping each 





Fig. 1.—Movrnine Hanp- 
KERCHIEF. 


Fig. 3.—Btack Crare Bonnet. 







ing Cottar.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Cashmere AnD CraPE Mournine Costume. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IL, Figs. 13-25. 









Fig. 2.—CasHMerE Mournine Costume. 


For description see 
Supplement. 





Jet Mourninc JEWELRY. 


BoNnNET 


other. In front is an Al- 
sacian bow made of a dou- 
ble strip of crape four 
inches wide, which is edged 
on one side with four folds 
of the same material. The 
scarfs of double crape are 
hemmed and edged with 
fringe on the outside, and are caught together 
with a bow as seen in the illustration. 

Fig. 8.—The crown and drooping brim of this 
bonnet are covered smoothly with black crape. 
The trimming is composed of folds of the mate- 
rial laid across the crown in the form of a ban- 
deau and arranged in a bow in the middle of the 
front. A ruche of black crape forms the face 
trimming. Strings of black gros grain ribbon. 


Black Crape Cap. 

Tus cap is made of crape on a rim of stiff 
lace thirteen inches and three-quarters long,and 
four inches wide, which is sloped off on the front 
edge from the middle toward the ends. The 
front of the rim is edged with a ruche; on the 
back is set a crape veil twenty inches long and 
twenty-four inches wide, which is laid in double 
box pleats at the top. Pleatings of crape set on 
the rim and-an Alsacian bow complete the trim- 
ming. Beneath this cap is worn a point of crape, 
for which cut a three-cornered piece measuring 
eight inches and seven-eighths on the straight 
sides, hem it on the wrong side an inch and a 
quarter wide, and run in fine wire. Bind the 
back edge with black silk ribbon, the ends of 
which serve to tie the point. 


Embroidered Brush.—([See illus. on p. 248.] 
Tris brush — 
of rice straw, 
which is es- 
pecially adapt- 
ed for clean- 
ing side-pleat- 
ed ruffles, is 
covered with 
gray cloth, 
which is pink- 
ed on the 
edges and em- 
broidered. 
The flowers 
are worked in 
chain stitch 


















Fig. 2.—Movrnine Hanp- 
KERCHIEF. 


Brack Crapr Cap. 
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with blue silk, and the calyxes in satin stitch with 
green and brown silk. For the stems use moss 
green silk floss in several shades, and work them 
in herring-bone stitch. The figures on the edges 
are worked with green silk in three shades, in 
chain stitch. Having underlaid the cover with 
stiff paper, set it on the brush as shown by the 
illustration, and wind blue satin ribbon about the 
middle, tying the ends in a bow. ‘ 








THE TWO LIGHTS. 
“* When I’ LP is the poetry of youth. 
wen goung is the poetry of old age.” 
“Wuen I’m a man,” the stripling cries, 
And strives the coming years to scan— 
“ Ah, then I shall be strong and wise, 
When I’m a man!” 


*WhenI 


“When I was young,” the old man sighs, 
“ Bravely the lark and linnet sung 
Their carol under sunny skies, 
When I was young!” 


“When I’m a man, I shall be free 
To guard the right, the truth uphold.” 
“When I was young I bent no knee 
To power or gold.” 


“Then shall I satisfy my soul 
With yonder prize, when I’m a man.” 
“Too late I found how vain the goal 
To which I ran.” 


“When I’m a man these idle toys 
Aside forever shall be flung.” 
“There was no poison in my joys 
When I was young.” 


The boy’s bright dream is all before, 
The man’s romance lies far behind. 
Had we the present and no more, 
Fate were unkind. 


But, brother, toiling in the night, 
Still count yourself not all unblest 
If in the east there gleams a light, 
Or in the west. 








A CASE OF MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY. 
L 

IME—a cloudless June morning, balmy, rose- 
scented, delicious; place—a charming coun- 
try house on the Hudson, where the recently 
married Mr. and Mrs, Tom Ferguson were cozily 
established for the season. He was a genial gi- 
ant, with a passion for entertaining his friends, 
infectious high spirits, and an irresistible laugh ; 
she was a bright, graceful, attractive creature, 
with a happy faculty for extracting the greatest 
amount of pleasure from the most ordinary cir- 

cumstances: altogether a well-matched pair. 

Just now they were expecting a houseful of 
young people to spend a week with them, and so 
Tom was leisurely pacing up and down the drive, 
with his morning cigar, while Laura gave the fin- 
ishing touches to her flower vases, coming out 
between whiles to share his watch. 

Soon their pretty little phaeton appeared with 
the first installment of guests—two young ladies, 
who were enthusiastically greeted by Tom and 
warmly embraced by Laura. Right behind the 
phaeton came a roomy rockaway, well filled with 
visitors both masculine and feminine, and before 
this last vehicle was fairly emptied a light wagon 
made its approach, in which sat a remarkably 
handsome young man. 

It was just at this moment that Miss Edith 
Romaine, one of the very first arrivals, who had 
been standing chatting to Tom Ferguson, hap- 
sage to turn her eyes upon the new-comer. 

er change of countenance was so noticeable 
that Tom hastily asked if she felt ill. 

“ Yes, I think I am suffering from the heat— 
I don’t feel badly at all, thank you,” was her 
somewhat incoherent answer. Then, turning to 
Laura: “May I to my room now, dear? 
Thanks; I know the way; the same one I had 
last time, is it not?” and gathering up her veil 
and parasol, the young lady vanished swiftly. 

Laura overtook her at the foot of the stairs, 
to ask the reason of this sudden flight. 

“Don’t you see, goosey, that my cri are 
rapidly disappearing? Go back, and I will join 
you when I have repaired the mischief,” was 

ith’s laughing reply. 

But once in her room, Edith Romaine’s smile 
changed to a frown. She locked the door, took 
off her hat, and sat down, but made no attempt 
to rearrange her hair. On the contrary, she 
leaned her arms on the table, and thrust her fin- 
gers idly through the carefully arranged “ fluffi- 
ness” of her yellow locks. 

“ How vexatious!” was what she said as she 
sat there; “how provoking! and how totally un- 
expected, too! After all, the world is a small 
place, or how could our paths cross again so 
soon? If Laura had only known—but she don't 
know, and she won't, if I can help it. I wonder 
if I could get away to-morrow? No; I promised 
to stay a week, and what excuse could I make? 
Besides, my plans are all made; I’ve nowhere 
else to go until next Tuesday, and Laura knows 
that too. If I could only see him alone—for a 
moment—yes, that is the wisest way, I do be- 
lieve. I will watch for an opportunity between 
now and luncheon, before we are obliged to submit 
to an introduction. Strange! but he didn’t see 
me—I know he didn’t; but then men are so 
blind! Well, well, I’ll dress and reconnoitre.” 

A couple of hours iater Miss Romaine walked 
into the “library’—a small room whose chief 
characteristics were a tiny book-case and an im- 
mense bay-window, vine-wreathed and shady— 
and came face to face with the gentleman whose 
arrival had so discomfited her. 

: Some a from his seat as she entered, and bowed 
y, as to a sti tT. Her color d ed 
but she spoke seliy: <a 





“Mr, Nugent, I have something to say to you. 
I came here to say it without interruption.” 

He looked amazed, and repeated, mechanically, 
“You have something to say to me?” 

“T don’t wonder you are astonished, but I shall 
be as brief as possible”—with great hauteur. “I 
suppose we must be introduced when our host or 
hostess appears, and I want to say only this—we 
meet as strangers, a8 entire strangers. Do you un- 
derstand ?” 

Evidently Charles Nugent did not understand, 
for he looked utterly bewildered, and instead of 
replying to her question, stared at his companion 
in helpless silence. 

She waited a moment, and spoke again: 

“Of course, if I had known you were to be 
here, I should have sent a regret, but it is too late 
now. The only thing to be done, as you must 
acknowledge, is for us to meet as if we had nev- 
er met before, since that will save the embarrass- 
ment of explanations, which I, for one, do not 
choose to make.” 

Nugent was dazed. He managed to say: 
“But why—what does this mean? Haven’t we 
madea mistake—” Buthegotnofurther. Miss 
Romaine’s temper was up. Her eyes blazed, her 
cheeks crimsoned, she looked two inches taller, 
as she interrupted him: 

“ No mistake at all, Mr. Nugent. After your 
conduct last summer, you deserve no second hear- 
ing.” 

Nugent started violently at these words, and 
cast a searching glance at her, as if seeking to 
unravel a new difficulty. Then he echoed, va- 





cantly, “ Last t last / what has 
last summer to do with to-day ?” 
“Nothing—nothing at all, Sir! They have as 


little connection as our present has with our 
past.” 

“Then, may I ask why you referred to ‘ last 
summer’ in that pointed way?” inquired Nugent, 
who began to feel quite sure that this incompre- 
hensible young lady was demented, or, as he ex- 
pressed it mentally, “mad—stark, staring mad /” 

Certainly her behavior grew more and more 
peculiar every moment. Now she looked at him 
with superb disdain, and replied, slowly, “ Is this 
intended for ignorance or impertinence, Mr. Nu- 
gent? You are quite at home in both rdles, I 
imagine.” 

It was his turn to flush now, but he made no 
attempt at any further conversation for some mo- 
ments. “ Ridiculous, to be affected by what she 
says, when she is evidently a lunatic. Yet what 
a lovely creature! what a pity!” were his thoughts 
in the interval. She moved toward the door, as 
if all was said, and merely repeating her first 
warning, “Remember, you are to behave as if 
you never had-seen me,” passed out, leaving 
Charles Nugent more puzzled than he had ever 
been in all his life before. 

“ How the deuce did she know my name, when 
T can not even guess at hers ?—that must be more 
than accident,” he wondered. ‘She seemed to 
think that I had ill-treated her in some way—all 
crazy people have such fancies, I believe. But 
then, after all, there was no incoherence in her 
words, no violence in her manner: she certain- 
ly would have impressed any one as sane, except 
in her mysterious allusions. But what did she 
mean about last summer—was she referring to— 
nonsense! how could she know! Well, I'll wait 
until I can ask Tom about her. I might guess 
and conjecture all day, and not come any nearer 
the truth than I am now.” 


IL 


It was eight o’clock that same evening. Mrs. 
Ferguson and most of her guests had been amus- 
ing themselves with croquet, and now, warned by 
the gathering darkness, were hurrying up their 
game with the usual amount of laughing and dis- 
puting inseparable from the pastime. Tom Fer- 
guson had retreated to a rustic seat at some little 
distance from the players, where he was joined 
directly by Nugent, who had been waiting for 
this opportunity all day. Now, as he lit his ci- 
gar, he asked, carelessly, 

“Where does Miss Romaine live, Tom ?—a 
very striking beauty, isn’t she ?” 

“Lives in New York. She’s a great pet of 
Laura’s and mine, too,” answered Tom, between 
his puffs. ‘“ By-the-way, Charlie, I should think 
you found her a striking beauty, and no mis- 
take, for you seemed to be struck dumb when I 
introduced you this morning. What ailed you, I 
should like to know ?” 

“ Ailed me? Why, nothing—nothing at all; 
but I was perplexed for a moment. You were 
showering all your introductions on me at a rate 
that took away my breath. So you’ve known her 
a long time ?” 

“Oh yes, knew her before I met Laura, who 
was a schoolmate of hers. I say, Charlie, why 
don’t you fall in love with Edith Romaine? I 
think you’d make a match team, and Laura 
would be delighted. You’re well up in her books, 
you know, and she’d speak a good word for you. 
Come, it’s time you were thinking of getting 
married ;” and Tom was evidently very much in 
earnest. 

“ But—the fact is, I want to ask you a ques- 
tion, Tom, and it is about Miss Romaine herself. 
Isn’t she a little—well, queer at times? Now 
candidly,” said Nugent, watching the graceful 
white-robed figure as he spoke, and hoping that 
his friend’s answer would be an indignant denial. 
But instead of that Tom Ferguson hesitated, 
pondered, and then said, slowly : 

“Charlie, you astonish me! How could you 
have seen that in such a short time? When 
Laura first mentioned it to me, just after Edith’s 
return from Europe, I only laughed at her. J 
couldn’t see any thing, at least not at first; but 
since then I’ve watched her carefully, and I must 
confess she is very queer at times. But only at 
times, you know, and Laura insists that if she 
could only find a true, devoted lover it would 
cure her, Such a pity!” 





“Yes indeed, a terrible misfortune. But why 


do not her friends resort to medical treatment at 
once? Such a state of things is inexcusable,” 
was Nugent’s reply, in a pained voice. Tom was 
re i surprised at his manner, and began to 
augh. 

“Don’t look so doleful, old fellow,” he went on, 
presently, ‘“There’s no great harm done, after 
all. “Edith Romaine is in no need of doctors, and 
besides, you r ber the old saying about ‘ min- 
istering to a mind diseased,’ don’t you? Well, 
I'm certain you could minister better than any 
M.D. ;” and jovial Tom slapped him on the shoul- 
der with another laugh. 

Nugent shook off his hand impatiently. ‘ What 
heartless jesting this is!” he exclaimed. ‘She 
ought to see a physician at once—some one who 
has ‘made insanity a specialty. Who knows but 
she might be fully restored to reason? You 
might use your influence—”’ But Tom’s burst of 
laughter was so explosive that the young man 
was interrupted. He stared, while his friend 
shook with absolute convulsions of mirth, vainly 
attempting to explain the cause of his merriment, 
and falling into a fresh paroxysm whenever he 
got as far as, “ What made you—” 

At last, however, he managed to gasp: “Oh, 
whatasell! Edith Romaine crazy! Won't Lau- 
ra scream when I tell her? What put such an 
absurdity into your head, Nugent? Edith a lu- 
natic!” 

“Do be quiet, can’t you, Tom? they’re all com- 
ing this way, and Miss Romaine will hear,” was 
Nugent’s vexed remonstrance, and Tom sprang 
up and dragged him away just in time. “Tell 
me, Charlie, what made you think of such non- 
sense ?” he asked again, when they had reached 
the shelter of the stables; and Nugent made an- 
swer in a faint tone: 

“Why, you did. You talked about her being 
queer yourself, and about watching her carefully, 
and all that, and of course you misled me. Noth- 
ing so very funny in it, either.” 

“ But the idea of our asking a crazy girl to vis- 
it, us! Oh, Charlie, you must have been a fool to 
dream of such a thing!” 

“What did you mean, then, by the change in 
her, and all that nonsense ?” 

“Merely this. Ever since Edith came home 
last fall she has been subject to fits of depression, 
almost melancholy, which excited Laura’s suspi- 
cions that she had had some unfortunate love af- 
fair. Ad to this her capricious treatment of 
the men—sometimes all smiles to some devoted 
admirer, the next moment as frigid as the north 
pole—and you can see what I meant. But she’s 
as sane as you are, Charlie; more so, I should 
say,” finished Tom, with a quizzical look. 

“T’m sure I’m delighted to hear it,” said Nu- 
gent, fervently ; ‘‘ but promise me one thing, Tom : 
don’t tell your wife about this, for she’ll tell it to 
Miss Romaine, and then we shall never be friends. 
Come, promise not to mention it.” 

“Well, I won't,” assented Tom, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection. Then, brightening: “I won’t 
tell her until you’re gone, Charlie; but I couldn't 
keep it any longer than that, for Laura will laugh 
80. ”» 





Nugent was obliged to be content with this 
conditional promise, and would now have willing- 
ly changed the subject, but Tom Ferguson Te- 
sumed it suddenly by saying: 

“See here, Charlie, it was you who started this 
idea about Edith, and not I, after all. What did 
you mean, old fellow, by your first question—just 
tell me that ?” 

But Nugent had already made up his mind to 
say nothing to his friend of his morning’s inter- 
view with Miss Romaine, but to wait until time or 
another meeting brought some explanation of 
the strangeness. So now he parried the ques- 
tion as best he could. “Oh, I don’t know! It 
was suggested by her haughty manner of acknowl- 
edging the introduction, T suppose. The fact is, 
I hadn’t thought much about it one way or the 
other. Hark! some one is calling us. Shall we 
go back to the house?” 

“Yes, we must, for the moon is getting up, and 
I promised Laura to arrange for a drive by moon- 
light. Suppose you take Edith, Charlie?” 

“Thank you, but I am in no hurry.” 

“Hum! going to try the dignified dodge, are 
you? pique her interest, and all that? ell, go 
ahead your own way,” laughed Tom, as they re- 
traced their steps. 

Til. 

Five days of the week had passed, and Nugent 
had never had an opportunity to exchange a word 
with Edith Romaine. True, she treated him with 
politeness, but it was of such a distant and frigid 
sort, and she was so adroit in avoiding all occa- 
sions of speech, except such few necessary words 
as all might hear, that he began to despair of un- 
ravelling the mystery which encompassed that 
first day. 

He could not help feeling that he was in an 
unfortunate ition. He was so attracted by 
this girl, every thing she said and did (to others) 
pleased his fastidious taste, and yet he felt him- 
self under a ban, whose cause was utterly un- 
known. He would have been so glad to walk, 
or ride, or drive with her, to hold her parasol or 
turn over her music; yet his faintest attempt at 
such familiarity was always checked by a look 
or tone of unmistakable meaning. To add to his 
annoyance, Tom Ferguson Jost no chance of lec- 
turing him on his want of success, quoting con- 
stantly for his benefit the old adage of “ Faint 
heart,” ete., and urging him to “go in and win” 
—advice which fairly irritated him because of 
its uselessness, 

Twenty times he had resolved to leave the 
house, and had invented countless plausible ex- 
cuses for thus curtailing his visit; and he had 
broken his resolution every time, because there 
seemed a faint prospect of a téte-d-téte with Edith 
which had never been fulfilled. 

This morning, however, he was in high spirits, 
for fate was absolutely propitious. Miss Romaine 
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had gone for a walk, notwithstanding the predic- 
tions of the barometer and the gathering clouds 
alike foretold rain. The rest of the party were 
comfortably housed, when Mrs, Ferguson exclaim- 
ed, in tones of dismay: : 

“ Just look at the great drops! We shall have 
a perfect deluge, and Miss Romaine will be soak- 
ed. She had only a small sun-umbrella, and she 
has gone all the way to the grove.” 

“And that is full two miles,” said Tom Fer- 
guson, starting up to examine the prospect. 
“ What shall we do?” 

“Let me take the pony-phaeton and go after 
Miss Romaine, Tom. I shall find her somewhere 
on the road, I imagine, both dripping and discon- 
solate,” answered Nugent, briskly, before any one 
else could speak. 

Tom gave him a significant nod of approval, 
and with a “ Make haste, Laura, and bundle up 
a water-proof or something,” left the room to 
expedite the harnessing. In a few moments 
the phaeton was at the door, and Nugent, well 
equipped with shawls and cloak, was on his way 
to the pretty little grove where Miss Edith was 
fond of straying. 

He drove along the well-known road with min- 
gled fear and triumph, wickedly rejoicing in her 
predicament, yet dreading her displeasure at be- 
ing forced to accept his aid. ‘“ But she has no 
right to be angry at me, for I never saw her be- 
fore, and I must get to the bottom of this mys- 
tery somehow,” was what he said to himself more 
than once as the fleet little pony trotted on; and 
he really felt quite brave while he was saying it. 
But when he espied the young lady at the edge 
of the grove, looking doubtfully in his direction, 
his courage began to lessen; and when, as the 
pony stopped close by her, she bestowed one of 
her coldest and most disapproving looks upon 
him, he was utterly disconcerted, and decidedly 
angry with himself for his folly. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Romaine,” he said, 
as he stepped out—“I beg your pardon, but Mr. 
Ferguson sent me to look for you.” 

“Was there no one else to send?” freezingly. 
“John or William would have been quite suffi- 
cient, and—” 

“Don’t say any more, Miss Romaine. If you 
will get into the phaeton and drive yourself 
home, I will gladly walk. I don’t mind a wetting 
in the least, I assure you;” and he began button- 
ing his coat up as he spoke. 

“Nonsense!” she said, ungraciously. “How 
would that look, I should like to know? No, you 
have found me, and you can take me back, but I 
wish vo tell you that I understand your manceu- 
vre perfectly, and it won’t do you any good. 
Shall we get in? for you must see that I am un- 
comfortably damp.” 

Without a word he assisted her to her seat, 
put the cloak about her shoulders, and took the 
homeward road. 

Presently she spoke, though with evident re- 
luctance : 

“T must stop at the post-office, as I have a 
letter to mail. I was going there when you 
found me.” 

Nugent turned the pony’s head in the direction 
of the village, still without speaking. He was 
getting furiously angry with this unreasonable 
girl, and felt that it was quite beneath his digni- 
ty to seek for any further explanation of her be- 
havior. 

All at once an exclamation of dismay drew his 
attention to her. She was looking at him with 
so much amazement and alarm in her lovely eyes 
that he asked, involuntarily : 

“What is the matter, Miss Romaine? what 
has startled you ?” 

No answer, only a closer scrutiny; then her 
color deepened painfully, she covered her face 
with her hands, and fairly groaned aloud. 

Nugent reined up the pony. “For Heaven’s 
sake, Miss Romaine, explain this strange con- 
duct! Have you seen a ghost, or am I such a 
frightful object ?” 

“ You—you—” she began, but seemed utterly 
unable to finish. 

Nugent broke out: “ This is getting unbearable. 
I must insist upon some explanation of your 
strange behavior, Miss Romaine, before you go 
any further. In our very first meeting you im- 
plied that I had offended you deeply—J, who 
never saw you until last Wednesday! You have 
followed up that strange beginning most con- 
sistently, I admit, but—” 

“ Answer me one question,” she interrupted, in 
an agitated voice. ‘“ Who are you?” 

At this astounding query Nugent was com- 
pletely disgusted.. He answered with great 
curtness: “Charles Nugent, son of Dr. Nugent, 
of Boston, twenty-six years of age, lawyer, at 
your service.” 

“Charles! not Charles Edward?—but your 
double, who joined our party in Switzerland last 
June, and travelled with us after—who was 
he?” 

Nugent started suddenly, and his expressicti 
changed. . 

“T understand! I see it now!” he exclaimed. 
“You mistook me for my cousin Charles, to 
whom I bear a most unfortunate resemblance. 
But how could you continue to be mistaken all 
this time? That puzzles me, I confess; and he 
looked any thing but pleased as he spoke. 

“J—I am very short-sighted,” was the scarce 
audible reply. Then, with a deeper blush: “ Be- 
sides, you—you seemed to know all about last 
summer, or I thought you did.” 

Nugent looked somewhat confused. “TI spent 
last summer in the Catskills, where I met some 
very agreeable people, to whom I fancied you 
were referring.” 

An embarrassing pause followed. Edith was 
too much overwhelmed at the mistake she had 
made to say any more, while Nugent was ponder- 
ing the situation in a very doubtful frame of 
mind. 

“Could she have been engaged to him ?” was 
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his first thought; “or was it only a desperate 
flirtation, after all? But she is evidently -very 
angry with him. I wonder if she cares for him 
still? He always was a conceited fool, but then 
the girls used to like him immensely—” 

“You are passing the post-office, Mr. Nugent,” 
said Edith; and sure enough he had been so ab- 
sorbed in thought that he had forgotten to stop 
at the dingy little building, where a severe and 
spectacled maiden lady presided over the mails 
and sold dry-goods. 

Edith stepped out of the phaeton as it drew up 
close to the walk, and Nugent, resigning the 
reins to a boy, followed her into the small apart- 
ment, where the postmistress peered at them 
through her glasses, but said not a word. 

“ Have you postage-stamps ?” asked the young 
lady, absently. 

“We have,” with great dignity. 

“Please to put one on my letter,” and Miss 
Romaine laid down the pennies and the letter as 
she spoke, quite unconscious of the growing dis- 
favor with which she was regarded. Presently 
the postmistress produced a stamp, laid it beside 
Edith’s letter, and remarked, with great acidity, 

“We sell stamps here—we don’t lick ’em.” 

For a moment Edith looked at the angular old 
maid, as if in doubt of her meaning; the next, 
Nugent had affixed the stamp, and together they 
hastened from the office. 

As they drove away, their merriment, for a 
moment suppressed, became almost uncontrolla- 
ble. Edith, leaning back in her seat, laughed at 
every fresh recollection of the rebuke she had 
received, and Nugent could not help joining her, 
try as he might. , 

That absurd incident did more for them than 
a week of explanations; awkwardness and em- 
barrassment were driven away as if by magic, 
and when they drove up to the door at last they 
were evidently on the best of terms with them- 
selves and the world in general. 

Tom and Laura, rushing out to meet them, 
exchanged gratulatory glances. Laura carried 
Edith off to her room at once, while Tom patted 
Nugent encouragingly on the shoulder, and whis- 
pered, “Go ahead, Charlie! you’re likely to get 
the inside track, after all.” To which Nugent 
answered, thanklessly, “ Don’t be a goose, Tom.” 


IV. 


How the next two days flew! But Nugent 
was no laggard in love-making, and Tom grew 
quite ecstatic as he watched the progress of 
affairs. 

As Edith had confided the story of her mis- 
take to Laura (under a promise of inviolable se- 
crecy), of course Tom heard the whole affair as 
soon as possible, which knowledge not only dou- 
bled his interest in Nugent's wooing, but kept his 
wife in continual fear lest he should make some 
ill-timed allusion to it in Edith’s presence. 

At last the week was gone. The gay party 
had made their adieux, and were speeding in 
different directions in search of new pleasures. 

Edith and Nugent were the last to leave, and 
if she said but little as they parted at the station, 
the few words seemed to amply satisfy him, for 
he hovered around her with lover-like assiduity, 
and could hardly make up his mind to let her go 
without him. 

And if any one could have heard what she 
said to herself as the train whirled her to her 
destination, they would have heard: 

“ How 
cousin? They are totally unlike. My Charlie is 
so much handsomer and cleverer, and—every 
thing. And I fancied myself in love with that 
* conceited fellow! It vexes me to think of it now. 
What a lovely smile he has, too! I wonder how 
soon he will come to Saratoga? Perhaps next 
week, he said. How surprised Aunt Sarah will 
be y 





THE OLD MAID. 


HEN does a young lady turn to an old 

maid? Difficult would it be to say ex- 
actly. Some earlier, some later. When the 
mother of a marriageable girl leaves off watching 
her with chaperon eyes ; when the other damsels 
titter at seeing her in a pink dress; when part- 
nershave to be hunted up for her at balls ; when 
gentlemen have to be dragged along to talk to 
her at evening parties; when school-boys make 
loud observations extolling neither the youth nor 
beauty of the subject of their attention—when all 
these things or any of them have come about, 
then our heroine may as well go into mourning 
for the husband whom she will never get. 

I knew a young lady thirty years of age whom 
no one called an old maid, and I know young la- 
dies of four-and-twenty whom every one reckons 
as-nothing else than old maids. 

The old maid will cease to exist as soon as 
woman is emancipated from the so-called “ wom- 
an’s sphere.” All old maids will not be married 
after this emancipation, but there will be an end 
to the race “old maid,” notwithstanding. 

What is an old maid? When we say an old 
maid we mean a woman whose condition is piti- 
able, even in a way painful, whose existence is 
superfluous, whose being is aimless. 

It is not the fact of her singleness which makes 
us sorry for an old maid. The “old maid” whom 
we pity, the only real old maid, in fact, is poor and 
held of little account, and she is the victim of 
Few J of the sorrows poverty can inflict on man- 

ind. 

There are no rich old maids. 
cause rich women marry. I beg your pardon, all 
rich women do not marry. There is Miss C——. 
She is not married, but no one laughs at her. She 
gives her guests excellent Champagne; there are 
charming young ladies there to flirt with; all is 
gay. No one feels any compassion for the host- 
ess, and there is no need to feel any. 

The world pays homage to Miss C——. It re- 
spects her as it should respect her for her noble 


No, you say, be- 


I ever have taken him for his- 





character, her sweet amiability, and her excellent 
dinners. No one ever thinks her unfortunate, 
even though no - ath sits ex officio at the 
bottom of her table. 

Look at Lady Gwendolen Blueblood; she is 
the friend of one of the princesses, she is a rela- 
tion of a Prime Minister, but she has never mar- 
ried. If.she had married that young Ensign 
Moneyless, who made a passionate declaration to 
her years back, she would have lost her position 
and gone down in the opinion of the world. Un- 
married actresses and vocalists are not old maids 
either; nor those brave pioneers of civilization, 
few in number until now, who, though they are 
women, occupy an independent and honorable 
position. Such women, for instance, as the lady 
doctors. Who would call Florence Nightingale 
an “old maid ?” 

As soon as a woman is indebted to herself for 
the respect in which she is held and the position 
she fills, there is an end to the cry for a husband. 

There are, too, no old maids among the people. 
The banker, whose rotund form retains its ro- 
tundity, thanks to the excellent offices of a forty- 
year-old cook, is utterly indifferent whether the 
said cook is married or single, I value my dress- 
maker according to her skill in cutting out, and 
care not if she owns a husband or lacks one, and 
my feelings for my laundress are unaffected by 
her title. She may be either Miss Smith or Mrs. 
Smith: for aught that I care. Women of the 
working-classes are, in fact, estimated according 
to the excellence of their work, and those of them 
who are husbandless are not on that account sup- 

sed to be inefficient. 

The real old maid exists, as we see, only among 
the less wealthy members of the middle and high- 
er classes of society. 

Men do not know how hard the life of an old 
maid is, for no man ever gives an old maid the 
opportunity of telling him the secrets and sor- 
rows of her days. But Ihave been the confidante 
of many an old maid. ; 

The life of an old maid is a tragedy—a tragedy 
all the more tragic from the fact that it lacks 
these accessories which stage tragedies have: 
youth, beauty, and sensation. Society, which 
should protect the poor and the weak, condemns 
the old maid to this hard fate; nay, it not only 
condemns her, it laughs at her trouble. She 
has to bear her trouble as best she may. Such 
comfort as that which is granted to the educated 
is not hers, for she is ignorant. "here are 
thoughts, great and glowing with flamie, which 
are written in books, and which beat in the souls 
of living men; to think such thoughts makes the 
poorest life resplendent and glorious, even as the 
morning sun rising or setting changes the bleak- 
est landscape into something rich and strange. 
But the old maid can never know suck thoughts 
as these; her mind is untutored, she can not 
grasp them; her soul is no temple of recollec- 
tions, no store-house of memories: she has seen 
little, and knows still less. 

And what if her mind be active and restless ? 
Woe to her then! People will drone into her 
ears that she is to be patient and resigned. She 
has a passionate desire to do active good, but uo 
field on which she can display her activity; her 
heart is full of tenderness, and that tenderness 
can never find an outlet. Her life is little other 
than along martyrdom. For what could be more 
agonizing than this sharp contrast—eager yearn- 
ing to do, and continual restraint from perform- 
ance? The poor woman knows that she has a 
mine of happiness in herself, but it is a mine she 
may never use. She must dispense with the gold 
it contains, and live instead on the alms that are 
doled out toher, In her martyrdom neither faith 
nor science will be glorified; it is a martyrdom 
which is fruitless, and at which the passers-by 
will only jeer. 

Men are afraid of old maids; they dare not be- 
friend her lest she should think they mean to 
marry her. Her parents, if she has any, have a 
secret grudge against the child who has disap- 
pointed their hopes. 

This is all very well, says an objector, but old 
maids are usually by no means amiable charac- 
ters. How can one respect her or pity her? 
But is it easy for her to be amiable? Is the 
consciousness that wrong has long been done her 
likely to develop her amiability? If she does 
wrong, how much is not owing to the fact that 
she suffers bitter injury? It is not wonderful 
that she feels hatred toward mankind, for man- 
kind has treated her with continual contempt. 
There are natures too noble and too much per- 
meated with goodness to feel even such bitter- 
ness as this. Endowed with intelligence, they 
know well how much they are wronged, but they 
bear no individual person ill for the injury which 
the world, as a whole, is inflicting on them. But 
the consciousness that the wrong they suffer is 
the wrong that makes the lots of thousands hard 
to bear will make them at last the apostles of a 
new creed. 

It was no fault of the girl that she remained 
unmarried. It was probably not the fault of na- 
ture, which unfits but few for the marriage state. 
The women who remain unmarried are often not 
by any means ugly women. They are women of 
more refined and delicate-natures; women who 
refuse to use base weapons in the fray for hus- 
bands; women who refuse to enter with other 
women into the contest. 

The unmarried class is formed of those women 
who will not, from prudential considerations, mar- 
ry any man who makes them an offer; women 
to whom it is not indifferent if a man’s reputa- 
tion is that of a Don Juan, his appearance that 
of a Caliban, and his figure that of a Falstaff— 
women, in short, who can not and will not accept 
as an axiom that “any husband is better than 
no husband.” 

“ Marry,” says society toa young woman—“ mar- 
ry, you must marry.” “Certainly,” says the young 
woman, “ but what am I to do to get married ?” 
“Nothing,” is the answer. “Don’t show any 





greater liking for any marriageable young man 
than you show for any of your female acquaint- 
ances for whom you care not two straws. Set 
all your endeavors on making your semi-existence 
a whole existence by the addition of a male half, 
but let every one think the while that your whole 
ambition is to stop at home always with papa and 
mamma. Chance and your good star may find 
you a husband; marriages are made in heaven.” 

Surprising, is it not? We, living in a century 
of reason and justice, make a considerable part 
of society dependent on fate and on destiny which 
they can not rough-hew for themselves. You have 
no husband; the gods have condemned you to 
spinsterhood ; away with you, useless chattel that 
you are, the world needs you not; live as best 
you can on the alms of society. Remark the 
strange illogicalness of the situation. Women 
are told it is their duty to marry. But it is a 
duty the performance of which depends on the 
inclination of another. For years past people 
have only laughed pitifully or scoffingly at old 
maids. In the loud din of a busy world their 
hushed lamentation has been little heard. But 
the ery of their sorrow grows louder and louder ; 
it demands a hearing of society. We are in the 
desert still; but onward! the dawn grows clear 
before our yearning eyes; we see afar the prom- 
ised land, the land of uncontrolled, unrestricted 
work. And when that promised land is attained, 
the old maid, the creature of contempt and com- 
passion, will cease to exist. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


LTHOUGH the recent collision on the New 

York Elevated Railroad was fortunately un- 
attended by loss of life, and perhaps not even 
by serious injuries, it may justly make people 
shy of the road in view of present and contem- 
plated arrangements. A train had just been 
switched off at Forty-second Street to run to 
the Grand Central Dépét, when, before the 
switch was closed, a train from Harlem came 
rushing along, passed into the crossing, and over 
to the other track, coming into sudden collision 
with an up-town train. Both engines were lifted 
into the air, being considerably damaged, and 
several persons received slight injuries. Fortu- 
nately it was at an hour when travel was light, 
yet much excitement prevailed among the thor- 
oughly alarmed passengers. It was simply a 
hair-breadth escape from a most terrible disas- 
ter. Engineers are liable to be careless, switch- 
tenders are on duty from early morning until 
eight in the evening with only an hour’s inter- 
mission, and trains run so constantly that their 
care is incessant. Why should there be added 
dangers in junctions, crossings, and switches, 
which plainly should be abolished? The indig- 
nation of the public should be aroused against 
needless disregard of public safety. It were well 
if such a feeling were so strong and so general 
as to compel proper safeguards on the elevated 
roads, and, above all, to prevent tracks from 
crossing each other, as is proposed by the pres- 
ent plans of the Metropolitan Road. We are 
glad to say that the New York Elevated Road 
has discontinued its branch trains to Chatham 
Square and the Grand Central Dépdét until ar- 
rangements can be made for transferring the 
passengers from the main line to local trains 
running to and from these points. 





Work on the East River Bridge, which has 
been mostly suspended for several months in 
consequence of litigations, will speedily be re- 
sumed. The Court of Appeals decides that New 
York city is bound to pay its remaining install- 
ments, because it was evidently the design of 
the Legislature, in authorizing the bridge, that 
it should be completed, even if estimates of ex- 
pense were not exact. Of course Brooklyn re- 
Tone and it is to be hoped that in time New 

ork will at least feel satisfied. 





Reports from Hungary say that renewed floods 
have covered 12,000 acres of sown land, and that 
the lives of 12,000 people are endangered. While 
it is hoped that rumors are exaggerated, such a 
year of inundations in Hungary can not be re- 
membered by the oldest inhabitant. 


Tt is not often that such art treasures are of- 
fered for sale as the Avery collection of Oriental 
porcelains. If they can be secured for the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, the addition will be most 
highly prized by all lovers of beautiful things. 





It is now the sad belief that thirteen vessels 
belonging to the Gloucester fishing fleet were 
lost in the February gales, and with them 143 
fishermen. By this calamity 53 women are made 
widows, and 137 children fatherless. 





The statement comes from Paris that the ex- 
penses of the late International Exposition were 
55,000,000 francs, and the receipts 30,000,000 
francs. 





A Southern lady writes of Sherwood Bonner’s 
Like unto Like, one of the recent issues of ‘* Har- 
per’s Library of American Fiction :’’ “ It is the 
only correct portraiture of Southern people and 
of the negro character I have ever seen; there 
is not the least bit of exaggeration in the whole 
novel. The author describes our sleepy, aristo- 
cratic old Southern towns to the very life. i 
know whereof I write, for I was born and brought 
up in one of them, and fed and nurtured and ad- 
monished as only the exponents of such a people, 
such a country, and such a peculiar state of so- 
ciety could be.” 





It will be remembered that on the seventy- 
second birthday of the poet Longfellow the 
children of Cambridge, Massachusetts, present- 
ed him with an elegant arm-chair made from 
the chestnut-tree beneath whose shade stood the 
“smithy” mentioned in “‘The Village Black- 
smith.” This gift called forth a graceful re- 
sponse—a poem to the children, entitled ‘“‘ From 
my Arm-Chair.”’ As soon as it was known that 
this ae wy was published in the Cambridge Trid- 
une, large numbers of children thronged the of- 
tice of the paper and the news stands, r to 
buy the paper and to read the poet’s reply. One 
little boy was heard to say, as his eyes glistened 
over the lines, “‘ Ain’t ames though, to think 
of us?’ Another said, after reading it, ‘‘ Mam- 





ma, let’s send him something else, and he’ll write 
another.’’ A little girl remarked: ‘* How I'd like 
to go up and visit Mr. Longfellow, and see him 
write a poem in that arm-chair!” It is enough 
to know that the poet and the children are both 
made very happy on account of the chestnut- 
tree arm-chair. 





The French floating battery Arrogante found- 
ered off the Isles of Hyéres on March 19, and 
forty-seven of the crew were drowned. The ship 
sprang a leak during a gale, and although the 
Souverain was near, it was impossible to render 
any substantial assistance. 





Reports of far-off disasters come to us con- 
stantly, and with lightning speed. In Northern 
Persia earthquakes have recently occurred, caus- 
ing in the towns of Minoeh, Tarr, and Maunan 
not far from 1100 deaths. 





Statements were recently published respect- 
ing the caving in of a colliery at Téplitz, in Bo- 
hemia, which resulted in the total destruction 
of the well-known salt springs which made the 
place such a favorite resort for invalids. All 
efforts to stop the flow of water were in vain, 
and the subterranean water-courses are perma- 
nently changed. The immediate result is that 
business is suspended, and thousands of work-- 
men are unemployed. 





One result of the Zulu war is the starting an 
enterprise for establishing a telegraph, by way of 
Alexandria, through Egypt, and by land to Cape 
Town and Pretoria in the Transvaal. 





An exchange has the following paragraph : 

“The latest discovery of unknown musical works 
is announced in a German musical paper to have 
taken place in Vienna, and this time Becthoven is the 
selected man. A double chorus with orchestral ac- 
companiment, which dates back to the time of the 
Vienna Congress, and a rondo for piano solo with or- 
chestral accompaniment, are the two compositions 
mentioned. These announcements in the German 
newspapers will probably be received with some in- 
credulity, since the story of the discovery by Robert 
Franz of a quantity of Bach’s manuscript sonatas was 
shown to be a fabrication, thongh the contradiction 
did not a until — after the paragraph had been 
copied all over the world.” 


It is rumored that the Princess Louise will 
visit England every year during the term of her 
husband's appointment in Canada. Meanwhile 
she will entertain some royal guests. During 
the present spring the Duke and Duchess of Ed- 
inburgh are expected, and visits have also been 

romised from the Prince of Wales and the 
uke of Argyll. 


An exchange informs us that the horse-radish 
root will afford instantaneous relief in most ob- 
stinate cases of hoarseness. This is a simple 
remedy to try, and surely can do no harm, 
Hoarseness is a very common difficulty at this 
season. 





A new planet of the twelfth magnitude has 
been discovered by Coggia at Marseilles. New 
planets are brought into public noticé very fre- 
quently. 





A large studio building, which will contain 
from thirty to forty studios, is to be erected on 
the corner of Fifty-seventh Street and Sixth 
Avenue. 





As it is a well-known fact that many diseases 
are propagated by the aid of insects, the atten- 
tion of savants investigating measures for the 
suppression of the Russian plague is called by 
some of the St. Petersburg journals to the dan- 
gers of its diffusion by flies. Astrakhan is re- 
garded as the largest fly-producing province in 
Europe, and the fishing operations along the 
Volga greatly increase these pests. It has been 
suggested that these fisheries be closed next 
summer, but as flies abound all over Russia, this 
would seem useless. The London Globe is of 
opinion that no ‘measures formulated against 
the evil’ of diffusing the plague by flies would 
be of service except that of “ instituting against 
the infected flies a sanitary cordon of sparrows.” 





The new Metropolitan Museum of Art fronts on 
Fifth Avenue at Eighty-second Street. Thither 
will be removed, in the course of a few months, 
the art treasures which have been exhibited in 
the old building in Fourteenth Street. Only a 
small portion of the new Museum, as originally 
designed, is expected to be completed before 
this removal; but there will be enough finished 
to allow of an effective exhibition of the pottery, 
paintings, statuary, etc.,in the Museum. It is 
probable that the new building will be opened 
to the public next fall. 





Dry, clean, fresh snow, when incorporated with 
flour, just before mixing with other ingredients, 
performs the same office as baking powder or 
yeast. The light mass of interlaced snow crys- 
tals holds imprisoned a large quantity of con- 
densed atmospheric air, which, when the snow is 
warmed very rapidly, expands, and acts the part 
of the carbonic acid gas in either baking powder 
or yeast. 

“Tn ordinary weather,’’ says Galignani’s Mes- 
senger, ‘the services of 2500 street-sweepers are 
required in Paris, who receive full wages, besides 
2000 auxiliary hands on half wages.’’ In excep- 
tional weather, that is, for example, when there 
has been a great snow-storm, 7000 men are ready 
at a given moment to ply their brooms in every 
thoroughfare of the French capital. The total 
surface requiring to be swept exceeds 15,000,000 
square meters. 





Three slabs of sandstone from the Connecticut 
Valley have been lately presented to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. On two of the 
slabs are impressed large foot-prints of some 
amphibious animal, which was in ancient times 
a reptile of enormous size, as is shown by the 
prints of his feet in the slabs. The theory of 
the geologists is that this monster was formed 
something like a frog; that he walked mostly 
on his hind-legs, only using his fore-legs when 
it was necessary for him to drop down to rest. 
It is estimated that he lived about 12,500,000 

ears before the appearance of man on this earth. 
The third slab is covered with the marks of the 
feet of some insect which is unknown to the 
present generation. 








India Muslin and 
Lace Cravat Bow. 

Tus bow is made 
of loops of India mus- 
lin and Breton lace 
two inches wide. For 
one end of the bow 
this lace is set on in 
spirals on a stiff lace 
foundation an inch 
and three - quarters 
wide and three inch- 
es and three-quarters 
long. The muslin knot 
is finished with a 
bronze agrafe. 


Fraise with Jabot. 

For the fraise cut a 
binding of stiff lace 
eighteen inches and a 
half long and an inch 
wide, trim the outer 
edge with Breton lace 
an inch and a quarter 
wide, and cover the 
binding with a pleat- 
ing of Swiss muslin. 
The jabot, which is 
sewed to the fraise, 
is composed of two 
pieces of Swiss muslin 
each four inches and 
seven-eighths long and 
an inch and a quarter 
wide, which are cover- 
ed with lace set on in 
spirals, and are caught together with bows of pale blue velvet ribbon sev- 
en-eighths of an inch wide. Sew the jabot to the right front edge of the 
fraise. 





Fig. 3.—Wuite Cur Bonner. 


Crépe de Chine Cravat Bow. 

Tus bow is made of loops and ends of blue crépe de Chine on a stiff 
lace foundation, and finished with a knot. The loops and ends are trimmed 
with a border seven-eighths of an inch wide, which is worked on white 
érépe lisse with blue and olive shaded filling silk in satin and tent stitch. 
The end is bordered with fringe. 


Ribbon and Lace Cravat Bow. 

Ts cravat bow is made on a stiff lace foundation an inch and three- 
quarters deep and three inches and a quarter wide, of pale blue ribbon shot 
with silver and embroidered with flowers, and of white lace two inches 
wide, on which are embroidered flowers with filling silk of various colors. 
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Ladies’ Spring Bonnets, Figs. 1-4. 

Fig. 1.—Wuiure Straw Borner. The low crown of this 
bonnet is bordered in the back with a strip of Italian straw 
The brim turned up 
The hand 


braid seven-eighths of an inch wide. 
in front is faced with dark olive-colored velvet. 
inside the front is covered 
with similar velvet, edged 
with a puff of gold-colored 
gauze, and trimmed with a 
bow of dark olive green 
velvet. On the back of the 
bonnet is set a double ruche 
of Breton lace. The trim- 


ming consists of a wreath 





Fig. 1.—Liyen anp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For description see Suppl. 





Curip's CoLLar. 
For description see Supp! 








Fig. 2.—Liven Curr.—[See Fig. 1.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Linen anp Lace Vesr. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIL, Figs. 55 and 56, 
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Crépe pe Carne Cravat Bow. 
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Fig. 1.—Youne Grer’s Dress. Fig. 2.— 
Fig. 1.—Dress P For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 29-37. Por pattern 
SLEEVE. 
en eg strings. Between the brim and revers is laid Fig. 4.—Brown Cut?) Boynet 
see Suppl. ; 








Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 ro 7 YEARS OLD. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Casumere pes Inpes MANTLE. 
For description see Supplement. 





of moss, which falls in a loop in the 
back, and a spray of yellow asters and 
dark ivy leaves with elastic stems. 
Strings of olive velvet ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—Brown Srraw Bonner. 
The brim turned up in front and 
drooping in the back is continued in 
a revers on the left side toward the 
front, and is faced with brown satin. 
This facing is cut bias, and shirred 
over wire. The trimming is composed 
of upright loops and ends of brown 
satin ribbon set on above the revers. 
Folds of similar ribbon are laid around 
the crown, and are continued to form 





brown satin ribbon and a spray of pink and white 
cariiations. On the left side is a spray of heath and 
fern leaves. Loops of brown satin ribbon form 
the inside trimming. 

Fig. 3.—Wutre Cur Bonner. This bonnet has 
a straight crown and narrow drooping brim, which 
is faced with currant-colored satin, and trimmed 
with a strip of the same three inches wide, which 
is shirred over thick cord. Pleated Breton lace 
borders the shirring. A similar pleating is set on 
the edge of the brim. Around the crown are laid 
folds of ivory satin finished in front with a bronze 
agrafe. The strings are of currant-colored satin 
ribbon. On the right side the bonnet is trimmed 
with a pompon of currant-colored feathers and a 
wing of brown and variegated feathers. A spray 
of red poppies in several shades and wheat ears 
complete the trimming. 





brim is edged with a piping of er 
and faced with brown sftin. 
is wound around the @pwn. f 
composed of loops and @ds of s 
ished with an agrafe of Shine qu 
colored ostrich feather##roopin, 
a spray of auriculas, s§e-buds, 
the back, and a similar pray ins 
front, complete the trisiming. 

satin ribbon. 


Crépe de Chine ait Lace 


To make this bow cua found 





an inch and three-qua wide 
and three-quarters longjon whic 
blue crépe de Chine with 
three-quarters wide andWops of 
as shown by the illusta#ion. T 








Lace Cravat Bow. 


Crrip’s CoLLar. 
lescription see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Piain anp Fiaurep Came.’s-Hair Dress. 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L., Figs. 1", 1-12. 


)-37. 


zowN Cut?) Bonner. The drooping 
with a pipmg of cream-colored satin 
h brown sttin. Brown satin ribbon 
und the @pwn. In front is a bow 
loops and @ds of similar ribbon, fin- 
agrafe ofBhine quartz. Two fawn- 
h feathersflrooping over the crown, 
uriculas, s§é-buds, and heath set on 
a similargpray inside of the brim in 
te the trimming. Strings of brown 





Chine Lace Cravat Bow. 


his bow cu#a foundation of stiff lace 


three-qua wide and three inches 
arters longjon which is set a piece of 
e Chine with lace an inch and 
3 wide andWops of the same material, 
the illust: The knot is formed 











of crépe de Chine closely pleated. Clusters of 
forget-me-nots joined with long silver stems com- 
plete the cravat bow. 


Monograms.—Cross Stitch Embroidery. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 248. 
THESE monograms are worked in cross stitch on 
canvas with silk or worsted in two colors. 


Case for Postal Cards and Note-Paper. 
See illustration on page 248, 

Tas case is covered with gray sail-cloth, on the 
edges of which are stitched narrow strips of gray 
leather. The material of the front is embroider- 
ed. The forget-me-nots are worked with blue silk 
in satin stitch, and the leaves and stems with olive 
green silk in satin and tent stitch. For the but- 
terfly, which is worked in tent stitch, use red, 






















black, and violet silk. On the front is a band for holding the 


lead-pencil, as seen in the ill 





Fig. 3.—Liven anp Lace 
Cottar.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Fig. 4.—Linen anp Lace Curr. 
[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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following the next one of the 8 points cro- 
cheted previously; then 8 ch., fasten to 


the middle of the next 7 ch. w 


worked previously, twice alternately 7 ch., 
fasten to the middle of the next 7 ch.; 
then 11 ch., fasten to the first of the 7 ch. 
following the 3 points worked previously, 
on the next 8 of the 11 ch. worked pre- 


viously work 3 sc., 1 p. (picot, 
of 3 ch. and 1 se. on the last 


alternately 2 sc.,1 p., then 3 se.; 1 se. on 
the next ch., three times alternately 1 
point of 5 ch., going back on these pass 


over the next st., 1 se., 1 sde., 2 


next 4 ch., 1 sc. on the middle of the next 


7 ch., working the last sc. on 


For description see Supplement. 


PLASTRON. 


description see 


)))) Fig. 2.—Dress 
SLEEVE. 


For description 
see Suppl. | 


ustration. 


Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 248. 
Turse edgings are worked with fine crochet cotton. 


For the 
deging Fig. 1 work as follows: + 
6 ch. (chain stitch), going back on 
the last 5 of these for one point, 
pass over the next st. (stitch), 1 se. 
(single crochet), 1 sde. (short dou- 
ble crochet), 2 de. (double crochet) 
on the next 4 st., repeat twice 
from +; »* then three times al- 
ternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the free ch. 


FRAISE WITH JABOT. 
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Fig. 1.—Coat ror Girt From 6 To 8 YEaRs OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., 





the 8 ch. worked previ- 
ously ; then 20 ch., fast- 
ening the 8th to the 
next, the 12th to the 
following, and the 15th 
to the last of the 3 
points worked previous- 
ly, going back on the 
15th to 5th of these 20 
ch. work 11 ste. (short 
treble crochet), 4 ch., 
twice alternately 1 point 
like those first de- 
scribed, but after the 
6th ch. fasten to the 
4th following ste. ; then 
for one point work 5 
ch., fasten to the last 
of the 20 ch. worked 
previously, 7 ch., fasten 
to the extremity of the 
point to which the 15th 
of the 20 ch. worked 
previously was fasten- 
ed, 8 sc. on the preced- 
ing 7 ch., but after the 
2d, 4th, and 6th se. work 
1 p. each like those in 
the preceding scallop; 
then going back on the 
6 ch. of the point, com- 
plete the latter, and re- 
peat from *. 

For the edging Fig. 
2 crochet as follows: 
Ist round.— * 6 ch., 1 
p. (picot, consisting of 
5 ch. and 1 sc. on the 
first of these), 1 ch., 1 
p., 20 ch., close the last 7 of these in a ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 
13th ch., 3 sl. on the next 3 of the 20 ch., 21. de. on the ring, but after the 
4th of these for one loop work 14 ch. and 1 sl. on the preceding de., and, 
besides this, after the 7th, 9th, 11th, 13th, and 15th de. work. 1 p. each 
(consisting of 3 ch. and 1 sl. on the last de.); then 1 sl. on the st. on which 
the 3d of the preceding 3 sl. was worked, 14 ch., close the last 7 of these 
in a ring with 1 sl. worked on the 7th ch., 20 sc. on the ring, 1 sl. on the 
Ist of the 20 sc., 4 ch., 1 sl. on the 2d of the 20 ch. which were worked 
after the 2d p., twice alternately 1 ch., 1 p.; then 1 sl. on the 6th of the 
first 6 ch. in this pattern figure, 11 ch., fasten to the 16th of the 20 se. 
worked previously (to do this drop the st. from the needle, insert the latter 
in the corresponding st., and draw the dropped st. through); going back on 
the next 5 of the 11 ch. worked previously, crochet 5 sl., and’ repeat from 
*, but in every repetition fasten the 5th of the 14 ch. worked for the loop 





Fig. 4.—Brown Cure Bonner. 
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Fig. 2.—Fattte MAnrTLE. 
For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. V., Figs. 38-42, 
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to the 6th of the 20 sc. in the preceding pattern 
figure, and the 9th ch. of the same loop to the 
17th de. of the preceding pattern figure. 2d 
round.—On the straight edge of the preceding 
round work always alternately 1 de. on the sec- 
ond following st., 1 ch. 





DEMETER’S DAUGHTER. 
RS. DE LETTANTE had invited a crowd of 
people to hear a white-haired man of lofty 
artistic pedigree read. She was fond of patron- 
izing talent. When Mr. Kemble had given his 
Sir Anthony Absolute and Sir Peter Teazle, Mrs. 
De Lettante went about among her guests and 
explained that she had still another pleasure 
in store for them: Miss Hilda Wiese would now 
recite. Miss Wiese was a débutante, but they 
would see she had great possibilities. Mr. Kem- 
ble had spoken to her of the young lady, who in- 
tended to become a professional reader; he was 
enthusiastic in her praise. 

So, after a brief interval, a young girl was led 
forward, who recited portions of Elaine’s beauti- 
ful and touching story with native ease and grace. 
She stood in the third of the suite of rooms that 
opened one into another. Behind her was a back- 
ground of white flowers arranged on graduated 
steps, a mass of hyacinths chiefly and daffodils 
(it was spring). Somehow during the preceding 
reading these flowers had seemed mere accesso- 
ries of the drawing-room furniture. They now 
became a part of the belongings of the young girl 
for whom they constituted a background. She 
was a flower of spring herself, with the ineffable 
glory and charm of youth about her: serene wide 
brow, from which heavy dark hair was swept to 
one side; the outlines of her face pure and har- 
monious, and strong rather than delicate; in her 
cheeks the fresh, steady color that rarely outlasts 
girlhood. She wore a quaintly simple black silk 
gown, the sleeves cut to the elbows, and fleecily 
ruffled with white; the same white effect at her 
throat. Her voice was rich and soft and full. 
Her recitation charmed; there was a murmur of 
pleased surprise. When she had done, she sim- 
ply fell back a step or two against the tiers of 
flowers, She helped herself to a daffodil, and 
stood carelessly swinging it, listening to some- 
thing kind which the elocutionist said to her. 

Presently Mrs. De Lettante came up with a tall, 
fair young man of a studious aspect, whom she 
made known to Miss Wiese as Dr. Douglass. As 
this young man bowed in acknowledgment of 
the introduction, he said to himself, “‘ Demeter’s 
daughter, fair and free,” out of a sweet rhyme- 
book of his sister’s. 

“You gave me a great deal of pleasure,” he 
said, with a touch of the self-confidence of youth 
in the worth of its own praise. 

“Did I? Iam very glad.” 

“ As for Mrs. De Lettante, she is fairly ruffled 
with complacency at having sponsored you.” 

“Mrs. De Lettante has been very good to me.” 

“You have repaid her. She is the woman in 
search of a mission. Look at her now, magnet- 
izing that little dark man with those restless 
hazel eyes of hes.” 

“She is very gracious and handsome.” 

“Extremely so in her sweeping satin robes— 
Nile green you ladies call that color, do you not ? 
—stately, dark-haired, fair-skinned. I wonder 
who the ugly little man is ?” 

“Mr. Kemble told me. He is a Frenchman,a 
duke. His father was made a duke by the Em- 
peror at Solferino. He inherits the title.” 

“ Pasteboard nobility.” 

“There has to be a beginning to every thing. 
Bravery is its own pedigree. Did you ever hear 
what Nadir replied when ‘ Delhi's throne inquired 
the ancestry’ of his son? 

“*My child is — for, though lowly born, 

He is the son grandson of the sword.’” 

Her simple enthusiasm was contagious. 

“ No doubt you and Nadir—is that his name ?— 
are right. Here comes Mrs. De Lettante with her 
duke. He is like Jacob—he halts on his thigh.” 

The Duc de Bonne Fortune was presented in 
his turn. He was not an attractive personage, 
upon the whole: as you have gathered, little, and 
dark, and very lame. He was a man who had 
lived in the world and for the world, and his life 
had left no impress of any lofty impulse upon his 
face; on the contrary, there were lines of craft 
and guile around his mouth and eyes. He was 
no longer young, but he looked older than his 
actual age. Still he showed traces of the old- 
world civilization he had sprung from: there was 
a gay sparkle and vivacity about his conversation 
which disposed Hilda in his favor. All women 
like to be amused. Besides, in her upright vigor 
she felt a “ divine compassion” for his infirmity. 

Dr. Douglass drifted away with Mrs. De Lettante, 
who said, going: “Do you know Mrs. Wiese ? 
There she is, all by herself in that corner. Of 
course she is almost a stranger here. I asked 
her for the daughter’s sake. I wish you would 
talk to her.” 

Douglass agreed readily. Douglass was” not 
singular in his alacrity to be civil to the mother 
of a beautiful daughter. And Mrs. Wiese proved 
to be charming on her own account—literally 
charming, with the unhackneyed and fresh cheer- 
fulness of a child, She had a “ primrose face”— 
a phrase I like to borrow from Owen Meredith to 
describe a certain type of face that never entire- 
ly loses its youth—with ready smiles, and chan- 
ging color, and clear eyes, and, in her case, sunny 
chestnut hair (the coloring should be bright). 
An electric spark was struck between Douglass 
and herself. She liked young men in a delight- 
ful, motherly way, that always bore in mind her 
own half-grown boys. And young men invaria- 
bly liked ‘her. She talked frankly to Douglass ; 
among other things, about her husband’s delicate 
health and failing sight. Douglass had made a 
specialty of diseases of the eye, and lent an intel- 
ligent interest. He said he should be honored if 

rs. Wiese would permit him to call upon her- 


as 





self and her husband : he did not add, “ and your 
daughter,” although at that very moment his gaze 
was resting on the calm young Persephone in the 
next room, who, still idly twirling her snowy daf- 
fodil, was talking to the pasteboard duke. 

Later in the evening Douglass fell in again with 
Mrs. De Lettante. ‘“ They tell me,” he said, indi- 
cating Hilda, “ that that beautiful child is destined 
for the stage. I confess I am sorry to hear it.” 

“She has a gift. To my thinking, it belongs 
to the world.” 

“ And so she will dim her loveliness behind the 
foot-lights, and lose the bloom of her reticence 
and modesty.” 

“Not necessarily. An ordinary woman might. 
An artist is impersonal: her own identity is com- 
pletely merged. Happyshe! Most women’s lives 
stagnate for want of an outlet.” And Mrs. De 
Lettante, whose favorite ré/e was that of the 
Semme incomprise, sighed. 

Douglass carried out his intention of calling 
upon the Wieses, and found them living in a house 
very small, very shabby and forlorn, in the sub- 
urbs of the town. However, Mrs. Wiese and Hilda 
were more delightful than ever, and Douglass sat 
on a stiff cane-bottomed chair on a carpetless 
floor, and his heart sung within him. It was all 
so unconstrained and bright and pleasant. The 
father was a musician, a composer, an organist ; 
now, in his feeble condition of body, very queru- 
lous and irritable. But Douglass conceived. a 
hope that he should be able to do something for 
his eyes. Mr. Wiese was a German by birth; he 
had never learned to master his wife’s mother- 
tongue. But he was exceedingly voluble in his 
own broken gutturals. He never wearied of pour- 
ing his complaints into Douglass’s ears. And 
Douglass listened with exemplary patience—nay, 
interest—for Hilda’s sake. 

Yes, for Hilda’s sake. It had come to that. 
He had yielded to a sentimental fancy at first 
sight; now, at second and at third sight, he had 
fallen in love desperately, with an absorbing en- 
ergy which colored his whole nature, imparting 
sinew and muscle to his ambition. It seemed to 
him now that he had never known before what 
was genuine ambition. He grew feverish with 
impatience. He was a poor man; he could bare- 
ly support himself. If he should support a wife, 
it must be in the simplest, plainest way. Would 
Hilda be willing? In marrying, Hilda would be 
called upon to make more special sacrifices than 
most women make when they marry. He almost 
feared that she would never like him well enough 
to make these sacrifices for him. And yet—and 
yet “amor ch’a nessun amato amor perdona” is 
true in these days as in Dante’s. 

He knew that’ Hilda was meanwhile studying 
hard, preparing for her arduous profession. Be- 
sides, she was giving lessons in elocution. Poor 
little thing! How he longed to work for them 
both ! 

He was with her constantly; after a while, 
every evening. Those delicious spring days sug- 
gested country rambles, boating—any thing which 
furnished an excuse for being together. As for 
Hilda, she dared not stop to realize how happy 
she was in this constant companionship. She 
dared not realize that she simply delighted in life 
because it brought Douglass to her at the end of 
the long days. 

Those days were shared almost as invariably 
with M. De Bonne Fortune. He had followed up 
his acquaintance as vigorously as had Douglass, 
appearing at the Wieses’ dingy little house be- 
hind a pair of superb black steeds in gold-mount- 
ed harness. He whirled Hilda off in this showy 
equipage one fine day. Her father stood in the 
little doorway looking after them, shading his in- 
flamed eyes with his hand. “He is in luf mit 
Hilda, I can see dat,” he said to his wife. “It 
vill pe a goot ting for us alle.” 

Mrs. Wiese’s bright face clouded. Her own 
choice for her daughter would be a different one. 
Nor had she failed to notice the lighting up of 
Hilda’s face when Douglass came and went. 

Mr. Wiese was right. M. De Bonne Fortune 
had fallen in love with Hilda. It was nothing to 
him who she was, who her people were. She 
would be above criticism as the Duchesse de 
Bonne Fortune. He determined to marry her 
from the outset. He considered it hardly proba- 
ble that the facts that he was yellow and wizened 
and lame, and Hilda’s senior by certainly fifteen or 
twenty years, would weigh in the balance against 
the advantages of his title and his wealth. 

Nor did they when it came to the point. It 
seemed to her that it was her duty to accept him. 
Her father had said as much to her from time 
to time during the weeks that the duke’s black 
chargers swept his glittering chariot to and from 
town. Moreover, the duke made his offer to the 
father in the first place, and the father in repeat- 
ing it urged the suit in every way. 

“ He has promise to settle an indebentent for- 
tune on you,” Mr. Wiese urged. “Mit dat you 
can do vat you choose. And he vill set Oscar up 
in business ven he has finish school next year. 
It vill pe a great ting for us all, Hildachen.” 

“Yes,” Hilda said, “I suppose it will. I will 
marry him, father ;” and having given her con- 
sent, she felt as though she had locked herself 
into a prison. 

That evening Douglass came. M. De Bonne 
Fortune, who dined late in the city, rarely spent 
an evening at the Wieses’, and it had so happen- 
ed that he and Douglass had never met. Hilda 
felt like a traitor as she followed the young man 
down to the boat—they had an engagement to go 
rowing. The language of love is easy of inter- 
pretation ; she had read it in his looks and in his 
voice a hundred times. Besides, she could inter- 
pret it by the key of her own feeli But she 
made up her mind that he should learn of her 
engagement from her own lips. If he was pain- 
ed, no one but herself should see his pain. 

When she had told him, Douglass rowed on in 
silence for a while. Then he said, “I have no 
doubt you have decided wisely. The children of 





this world are in their generation wiser than the 
children of light. You have my good wishes, of 
course; you resign some things—your art.” 

“Yes,” she replied, wretchedly. “ But a wom- 
an can not always think of herself.” They rowed 
on in silence for another while. Presently she 
shivered and suggested that they should return 
home. “It is so cold on the water to-night.” 
Poor girl! she was cold to the heart. 

The tears stood in Mrs, Wiese’s motherly eyes, 
and there was a weight on her heart, as heart 
and eyes both followed the young man as he 
strode down the road, having said farewell that 
night. He was the mate she would have chosen 
for Hilda, in spite of waiting, in spite of poverty. 
Alas! she believed, she feared, that Hilda did not 
care for M. De Bonne Fortune. She was taking 
up the unutterable cross of a loveless life. She 
went to her daughter on the spur of that convic- 
tion, but Hilda put her away with a cold kiss. 
“Dear mamma, let it be as I have decided. It is 
best. Iam not like you; I have not the same 
necessity for loving.” 

The golden chariot with its coal-black steeds 
drew up in front of the Wieses’ little cottage for 
the last time, and whirled Hilda away, after the 
marriage ceremony had been performed in the 
carpetless little parlor—whirled her off to a life 
as different from that of her girlhood as though 
she had indeed died to her former self. 

Once, on their voyage out, her husband found 
her crying, her face bowed on her folded arms, 
as she gazed out upon the lonesome waste of wa- 
ters. ‘“ Homesick ?” he asked, half friendly, half 
reprovingly. Then, taking the fact for granted, 
he went on: “ My child, never look backward: it 
does no good. ‘Qublier c’est le grand secret des 
Ames fortes et créatrices.’ The citizen of the 
world begins every day afresh. He has no re- 
grets. 
bition than to be good citizens of the world.” 

She had confidence in his worldly wisdom. 
When “he gave her of pomegranate flowers,” 
she swallowed the poison. But J say, Alas when 
we dare not face our memories ! 

However, to the outward seeming she lived a 
golden life in Paris of ease and luxury and grand- 
eur, steeped in all the extravagance and display 
of the Second Empire—a life the details of which 
would read like a fairy tale to most of us plain 
republicans. Nor did she fail to carry out her 
intentions toward her parents in America. She 
sent them; year by year, out of her superabun- 
dance, enough to keep the wolf from the door. 
Nor was the duke’s promise to Oscar forgotten. 
The boy was established in a well-known banking 
house, after a year or so of additional schooling. 

But there were times when, in spite of all this, 
Hilda de Bonne Fortune asked herself whether 
her grand marriage had been worth while. To 
be sure, she had not been guilty of the baseness 
of marrying for her own mere meat and raiment, 
but all the same she had learned by a wearisome 
experience how infinitely less were these than the 
demands of the soul. It bored her to death to be 
a fine lady. It seemed to her that she was a very 
ghost of her former self; that that had died long 
ago, when she had closed the door upon the real 
things of life—the art she had surrendered, the 
mutual love she might have worn like a crown. 

She went to the Frangais, and envied the wom- 
en who earned their bread in that—perhaps the 
highest—school of dramatic art. She had thrown 
away her gift of artistic expression. She must 
starve now on the tame food of a thoroughly su- 
perficial life. 

She grew quiet and pale, and her husband no- 
ticed it, and reproached her for it fretfully. Had 
he not married her for her youth and freshness ? 
She must exert herself; she must go into the 
world; she must dress in a manner befitting her 
station. He did not choose his wife to be a dow- 
dy. When he reproached her he dropped the 
mask of his smooth gallantry. He was as out- 
spoken and as rough and coarse as though he 
had not been educated in the foremost of modern 
civilizations. 

The poor little duchess was in despair. 
was there toturn to? She against the hard, cold 
world! There was a church not far off. A fan- 
cy seized her to go there. She had seen her moth- 
er come out of a church sometimes with a won- 
derful look of peace on her face. She might find 
peace too. 

She took her maid with her—since she never 
more went quite free now—and strayed into the 
great, quiet cathedral. She dropped down on her 
knees. She thought of a storm, and of a Voice 
that came in the storm, and of the calm that fol- 
lowed. And presently there was a calm with her. 

A calm, and a strength that is only born of 
calm. She went about her ways serenely; she 
ruled her kingdom beautifully. - If she had made 
a grave mistake, she did not sit down with folded 
hands in its shadow. Poor little soul! she had 
strayed into Hades; but she became the light, 
the tranquil moonlight, of the place. 

In a day of unfaith and of materialism and of 
mammon worship, she was true to her own ideals 
of goodness and loveliness. She never lost her 
child-like nature, her innocence, her simplicity. 
The worldly men and women about her treated 
her with a certain half-pitying reverence, 

So she made her peace with life, with nature, 
as the pagans would have said, and as we Chris- 
tians still may phrase it, with a devouter and 
more filial significance. 

But in so making her reconciliation she must 
also find her way back to her old place in the heart 
of the bright-faced little woman across the ocean 
who had sent her forth so reluctantly to her mar- 
ried life. She had written to her mother cold 
and studied letters during the first months of her 
married life; it was not until she had conquered 
her disappointment and her loneliness that she 
could write to her as she used to talk to her, with 
the outpouring of her heart. 

One evening at a crowded reception at her hé- 
tel a tall fair man, with the slightly stooped shoul- 


Whom 


And we can have no more judicious am- . 


ders of the student, made his way through the 
throng, and, hesitating slightly, bowed presently 
over her hand. 

“T was by no means sure it was you, Madame 
De Bonne Fortune,” Dr. Douglass said. And in 
truth she was sufficiently altered to have made 
recognition difficult. She had lost her fresh col- 
or; the mild rose bloom had given place to the 
pallor of the lily. There was an outlooking pa- 
tience now in her eyes, instead of their old eager 
hope, and there were shadows under them that 
told of sleepless nights and restless days. But 
if the lustre of her youthful beauty was dimmed, 
perhaps the splendor of the setting sufficed to 
make amends. Her palace was very splendid; 
her toilette was a triumph in its way; her fair 
head was diademed with diamonds. She looked 
the queen that she was in the world of fashion. 

“T seem to be in a dream,” Dr. Douglass went 
on; “or rather it seems to me that it must have 
been in a dream that we once took country ram- 
bles together down shady lanes, and gathered 
wild flowers, and rowed about in a boat, and did 
various other rustic things. Part of the dream 
was that you wore a white straw hat trimmed 
with scarlet poppies. Your dress is trimmed with 
scarlet poppies to-night, I see.” 

“ Poppies are said to be the flowers of dreams. 
As far as that goes, this scene to-night is the 
dream for me. I am not accustomed to my grand- 
eur yet; it is still unreal. Oh, Dr. Douglass” — 
dropping her voice—“ how is my mother? When 
did you see her?” . 

Poor little queen! there were tears in her eyes. 
Looking into her earnest face, and so into the 
soul behind it, it did indeed appear as though 
her fine clothes and her jewels were a mask, 
and as though she were holding court in a veri- 
table place of shades. Dr. Douglass had thought 
hard things of her ; he had called her a mercena- 
ry worldling. He took it all back now; he for- 
gave her; he pitied her. 

After that, Hilda never rested until she had 
seen her mother face to face. Her conversation 
with Dr. Douglass brought up the past so vividly 
that she could not be satisfied without. So in the 
spring she crossed the Atlantic, with her little 
retinue of man and maid, two years after her 
marriage. 

She knocked at the door of the shabby little 
house she used to call home, late one evening. 
It was May. In the twilight gloom she could 
distinguish familiar flowers in the small garden 
—heart’s-ease and daffodils. She stooped and 
plucked a daffodil, her favorite flower, as she 
waited for them to open the door. Its fragrance 
carried her straight back to her happy, hopeful 
girlhood. It brought up such a look to her face 
that when her mother caught her to her arms 
presently, it seemed to her that her Hilda had 
never been away at all. 

Since then the years have rolled slowly on. But 
every spring has brought Hilda across the high- 
way of the ocean, She and her mother have been 
one in heart ever since. They have lived chiefly 
in the time of their reunion and in the looking 
forward to it and the remembering it. Always 
when the daffodils bloom Mrs. Wiese gathers great 
bunches of them, and fills with them the vases in 
Hilda’s room, and makes ready for her darling. 
And the pale little duchess rejoices in the beauty 
of the spring flowers, and goes back to Paris 
with all the more heart to the wearing of her 
dark-hearted poppies in winter. 

Sedan comes and goes, “bowling down” the 
Second Empire, and sweeping away the fortunes 
of many of its nobles; but M. De Bonne Fortune 
weathers the crisis, and Madame De Bonne For- 
tune still holds her shifting court. 

The child of nature, gifted as are the favored 
children of our great mother ; the ill-favored lord; 
the coal-black steeds; the daffodils, such as grew 
on Enna; the poppies that brought forgetfulness ; 
the yearly visit to a purer air; the Hades throne 
—all these features in an old-world story have 
come into my mind as I have written of a Per- 
sephone of to-day. 





THE OSTRICH. 
§ ostrich moulting is annual, and as some of 
the feathers grow in the year to be two feet 
long, an adequate estimate may be formed of the 


impulse of it, and of its exhausting demands. An 
ostrich is strong, it must be admitted, to allow 
for this heavy wear and tear; and it is quite clear 
he should be. To put his dimensions and his 
powers into figures, they are that his ordinary 
height of six feet is sometimes increased to eight 
feet ; that he weighs three hundred pounds; that 
he can carry a couple of men upon his back ; that 
he can roar as lustily as a lion, though when he 
is in a rage he can only cackle foolishly and hiss. 
He likes seven wives, too (and all the seven at 
once, not one after the other has been behead- 
ed); he can make a meal of stones ;* he can rush 
at a speed of sixty miles an hour, outstripping an 
“express train; he can rip open a dog with one 
blow of his foot easily—has been known by the 
same implement to rip up a man; and even such 
stealthy and powerful animals as leopards will run 
away at his approach, not venturing to meet the 
terror of his attack. Yet the poor bird has weak 
sides tohim. He allows an African hunter to ap- 
proach him, if the African decks himself out in 
the feathers of the ostrich family, and makes 
his way along with an ostrich shamble; he is 
idiotic enough, when he is running, to run his 
sixty miles in circles, and so return to the spot 
he started from for certain capture; he loves the 
comfort of company; he will stay by herds of 
giraffes and antelopes and quaggas; he is vege- 
tarian ; he will quench his thirst (which seldom 
troubles him) by eating desert gourds and melons ; 





*To assist his giant digestive sopeneeen, just as 
smaller birds swallow sand and gravel—a physiological 
fact that accounts for the appetite of ostriches for 





pence and iron chips when ed in dens and cages. 
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he will ensconce himself in a field of corn quite 
happily, the said field being part of a Boer farm 
or native settlement, and there he and his seven 
wives will dispose of that corn very quickly. As 
for the female ostrich, the current reports of her 
belie her scandalously. Namadig, the Arabian 
poet, writing, some centuries ago, compared 
thoughtless and selfish mankind to her, in lines 
that may be freely translated thus : 

* Caressing strangers, kin near that should be dear, 


Untended, pining, lone, 
Some live ; and match the ostrich, hatching others’ 


Her own eggs shunned, unknown.” 


But Namidig, although he lived in Arabia, and 
might have made accurate observation, was as 
wrong as any body else. A lady ostrich shuns 
her eggs, it is true, but it is only in the daytime, 
when the sun is warm and she is not needed; as 
night approaches and the air grows cool, she faith- 
fully returns. Then a lady ostrich will hatch 
others’ eggs, it is true, again; but it is for a bet- 
ter reason still. She is one of seven wives, it must 
be recollected ; there is only one hole made in the 
sand for the common nest of all of them; so if one 
wife is sitting it is enough, and she who sits is a bet- 
ter step-mother than many human step-mothers, 
since the eggs of her six sister wives get as much 
comfort out of her as she is able to give to her 
own. Her method, also, of laying her eggs (about 
ten) is beautiful. She places them perfectly on 
end; and if she can not wait till a sister wife 
vacates the nest to let her enter, the egg she is 
- forced to part with is scattered quite near on the 
sand, to be food, after the common hatching, for 
all the common young. There is a time when she 
will forsake her brood, certainly. It is if a trick- 
ing African has been near it, and if she dis- 
covers he has been by her sense of smell. Then 
fear for her life overpowers all other feelings, it 
may be; at any rate, she will never approach. 
But she is not often tried in this way, as the 
Africans have learned how to rake for her eggs 
with a long stick from a long distance while she 
happens to be away, and as the bird has thus no 
knowledge of the robbery that has been committed 
upon her, she will keep using her nest, only for 
the eggs to be stolen again and again, and for the 
robber to find in it a constant source of profit. 
And that an ostrich egg is worth stealing there 
can be no question. Its weight is three pounds, 
as much as twenty hen’s eggs put all together ; 
it is its own saucepan, requiring nothing but to 
be stuck upright in a fire, with a hole cracked in 
its point for a forked stick to be thrust through 
to give it an occasional stir; and when it has 
been cooked and eaten, the empty shell can be 
turned into a cup or basin, and in that form have 
long life and much utility. But never, it must be 
conceded, does the ostrich furnish agreeable food. 
Ostrich meat is tough, and were it not for the 
beauty of ostrich feathers, the ostrich would never 
be caught, and never be cultivated. It is a mat- 
ter of being pleased with a feather, which in this 
case to the feather owner chances to be lucky. 





THE ROYAL FAMILY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


E transcribe from the columns of the White- 

hall Review a series of graphic pen por- 
traits of the royal family of England, which are 
of opportune interest apropos to the late mar- 
riage of the Duke of Connaught. 

“ Let us begin with the Queen. Most English- 
men know her Majesty by sight, have seen the 
fine-cut features which have possibly become a 
little heavy by age, but which remain in a most 
remarkable degree aristocratic, though compara- 
tively few, perhaps, have heard the clear ringing 
voice, which is delightful in ordinary conversa- 
tion, but which becomes most painfully disagree- 
able and unpleasant when excited, or have seen 
the heavy-lidded eyes wake and flash lightning 
for a moment, and then sink back into disdainful 
repose. These flashes of light in the eyes are 
common to only three members of the royal fami- 
ly—the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the Prin- 
cess Beatrice. It is an extraordinary phenome- 
non: the whole face changes for an instant whén 
suddenly lit up with the excitement shed from 
the eyes, and the physiognomy is entirely altered 
for the moment. The late Lord Russell said once 
to Lord Dalling that he would rather face any 
thing than her Majesty’s displeasure, for ‘it daz- 
zled and shocked you like a sword suddenly un- 
sheathed in the sunlight.’ The metaphor is apt 
and true, and a friend of ours who was dining at 
the royal table at Windsor on one occasion when 
her Majesty became suddenly displeased with a 
certain member of her family whom we will not 
name, has often assured us that her face changed 
so for an instant as to be almost unrecognizable. 
Her Majesty’s one dominant characteristic is com- 
passion and sympathy for the unhappy and de- 
serving, and it is odd enough that one whose 
rank is so exalted that she can have no inter- 
course, no matter of how trivial a nature, with 
any of her subjects without condescension on her 
part, should not have grown tired of always giv- 
ing and never receiving, and still and forever find 
fresh pleasure in exercising benignant kindness. 
Her Majesty will as little forget a service done 
her as she is incapable of forgetting (and we 
might also add, if we dared, forgiving) an in- 
jury. It is the German element in her nature. 
‘Thorough’ might be her motto, or ‘ All in all, or 
not at all.’ There is something of George III. 
in this, and if her Majesty had been born a man, 
and in different times, her temperament might 
not unlikely have prompted her to be despotic. 
As it is, indeed, her rule is distinctly personal, 
and her individual opinions modify almost all the 
great political steps taken during her reign. 

“In strength of will the Crown Princess of Ger- 
many resembles her royal mother, but in the case 
of the Crown Princess it is impulsiveness that 
one remarks more than a set and deliberate the- 





ory of action. The Queen’s eldest child is what 
French people term wne téte forte, not a blue- 
stocking, but a maitresse-femme, a woman made 


to govern. She is the most domineering (we do _ 


not use the word in an offensive sense, of course), 
as the Prince of Wales is the kindest-hearted, as 
the Duke of Connaught is the most affable, as 
Prince Leopold is the most gentle, and as the Prin- 
cess Beatrice is the cleverest of the royal fami- 
ly. At Berlin she says what she wants and gen- 
erally has it, sometimes not a little to the disgust 
of Prince Bismarck, who is not one of the most 
ardent admirers of her Imperial Highness. Her 
Imperial Highness has brought up her children 
most strictly, and if one of them is in doubt what 
to do on any given occasion, the chances are that 
he will seek and take the advice of his mother 
sooner thar that of the Crown Prince. People 
with totally different temperaments are invaria- 
bly more attractive to each other than persons 
whose natures are similar, and thus it was that 
the sweet, tender character of the deeply lament- 
ed Princess Alice endeared her especially to the 
sister who will (God willing) preside over the des- 
tinies of the empire founded by blood and iron. 

“The Prince of Wales once said, ‘I can’t im- 
agine how So-and-So can tell such horrible lies. 
It’s a waste of invention, for he never ean de- 
ceive any one, so it’s really hardly worth his 
while.’ This remark gives a good insight into 
the character and temperament of the future 
king. Brought up with the greatest care, and 
taught from earliest infancy that the one great- 
est jewel in the world is honor, his Royal High- 
ness has not so much a hatred of baseness as he 
has a languid contempt for it. If a man chooses 
to act like a villain, tant pis ; the Prince will not 
openly brand him before society, but will quietly 
tell him what he thinks of his conduct, forbid 
him to venture into his presence again, and then 
light a fresh cigar and walk on. He has a hor- 
ror of every thing that savors of a scene, and 
when there is any thing particularly disagreeable 
to be said, vastly prefers that Frank Knollys 
should say it or write it than that he himself 
should inflict the punishment. As true as steel 
to a friend, he exacts true and sincere friendship 
in return; but when he is deceived he will not 
always punish, for it pains him to give pain, and, 
as a rule, he contents himself with taking the 
necessary steps to prevent a recurrence of the 
mischief. 

“Of the Duke of Edinburgh we will speak 
guardedly. He is the least lovable member of our 
royal family, and although his few intimate and 
chosen friends vote him the best of good fellows, 
he is undoubtedly not a great and general favor- 
ite in society. He thinks less of the feelings of 
others than do any of his brothers, and is but too 
apt to fancy that the will of the Duke of Edin- 
burgh must be law to all. Certain persons have 
on more than one occasion shown his Royal High- 
ness that this is not quite the case; we venture 
to hope that the lessons have not been lost, and 
that, as years pass, much that is not altogether 
admirable in the Duke’s character will get toned 
down and become modified for the better.. Im- 
agine an American lady saying to him, ‘I have 
heard so much of you from Mr. Montagu = 
actor] that I feel as if I knew you!’ The feel- 
ings of his Royal Highness may be better im- 
agined than described, for he is a great stickler 
for etiquette. 

“ The Princess Christian is beyond question one 
of the very most charming members of the royal 
family. Entirely devoid of any affectation, with 
a simple, warm, generous, womanly heart over- 
flowing with good-will and pity and compassion, 
no one can be in the society of her Royal High- 
ness for half an“hour without recognizing that 
one is in the presence of a lady whom to know 
is to love, and whom to love is to respect. Her 
manners are simplicity itself; she never seems 
for a moment to think of her exalted rank, prob- 
ably well knowing that no one can forget it but 
herself, and is content to merge the princess of 
the blood in the tender-hearted high-bred lady. 
On one occasion abroad the Princess Christian 
made the acquaintance of a little boy of seven 
(she is passionately fond of children), and when 
on inquiry she found the poor little fellow was 
an orphan (he was a child of the well-to-do mid- 
dle class), her tender heart opened to him, and 
she would go night after night, see him tucked in 
his bed, hear him say his prayers, and: wait till 
he fell asleep! The Princess Louise lacks the 
gayety of the Princess Helena, and the strength 
of mind of the Crown Princess of Germany. She 
is rather of a melancholy and retiring nature, 
like Prince Leopold. Her reserve is great, and 
she likes to isolate herself in society, although a 
friend who met her Royal Highness on terms of 
comparative intimacy at Heiden, assures us that 
she can be lively and pleasant enough when she 
likes and is in perfect health. 

“The Duke of Connaught we have never met 
personally ; but if we may believe the numerous 
anecdotes concerning his Royal Highness which 
have reached our ears, he must be indeed the 
very prince of good fellows. He has been re- 
proached with being too free and easy in his in- 
tercourse with members of society not of his own 
rank; and it has been said that he forgets the 
exalted station in which he has been placed rath- 
er too easily, being careless of etiquette, and only 
caring to be considered a soldier and a gentleman. 
This fault, however, if fault it be, will very likely 
be modified as years pass by; and when his Roy- 
al Highness becomes Field-Marshal commanding 
in chief, we doubt not that he will make all re- 
member that he is brother to the King of Eng- 
land. After the Prince of Wales, Prince Arthur 
is beyond all doubt the most popular of all our 
princes, and his happy marriage is hailed with 
feelings of personal satisfaction by all his august 
mother’s subjects. 

“With the exception of the Prince of Wales and 
the Princess Beatrice, Prince Leopold is the most 
remarkable and extraordinary personality to be 





found among her Majesty’s children. He occu- 
pies in one sense a unique position among the 
princes of Europe. He is the only prince of the 
blood now living whose health is the cause of in- 
cessant anxiety, and yet who is neither by years 
nor bodily infirmity debarred from any of the or- 
dinary pleasures of society. Let no one suppose 
that Prince Leopold is melancholy and misan- 
thropical—quite the contrary: although natural- 
ly of a pensive and reflective nature, his spirit 
has a gay vivacity which is very charming. His 
delicate health, which renders it impossible for 
him to enjoy many of the advantages naturally 
resulting from his exalted rank, has not saddened 
him, but has driven him within himself. There 
is always something in Prince Leopold’s bearing 
which is romantic, not sad, because contented, 
but breathing a calm which is not natural in one 
so young—the calm of one who is tired, which is 
so shocking to behold in one who has not yet be- 
gun! This calm, which would not be natural in 
a mere lad were he not an invalid, is most touch- 
ing in the Prince, and exercises a soft charm over 
all who are admitted into intimate intercourse 
with him. His voice in speaking is delightful— 
like that of all the male members of the royal 
family—and his eyes when they glance at you 
with a sad, half-searching look from under the 
heavy upper lids common to all the Guelph- 
D’Estes, have that peculiar power which comes 
from the keener insight obtained by those who, 
being but spectators of the play of life, and not 
performing themselves, know the parts and cues 
perhaps better than the actors. 

“Such is her Majesty’s youngest son, the favor- 
ite uncle of little Prince George, and certainly one 
of the most touching, romantic, and lovable figures 
to be found in this our drab-colored and prosaic 
nineteenth century court life. His mental abili- 
ties are only equalled in his own family by those 
of the Princess Beatrice, yet Prince Leopold has 
never been popularly known as clever ; his studies 
at Oxford were the merest child’s play, and his 
general conversation, when one is casually in his 
society for a few minutes, is in no way remark- 
able. Without the worldly wisdom and wit, but 
with the good heart, of the Prince of Wales, with 
nothing of the Duke of Edinburgh, and without 
the open air and cheery frankness of the Duke 
of Connaught, Prince Leopold has a charm and 
fascination of his own which are as delightful as 
rare to find in persons of his rank—a charm bred 
of gentleness of character, generosity of tempera- 
ment, tenderness of heart, and keenness of intel- 
lect. 

“ Princess Beatrice is beyond doubt the clever- 
est member of the royal family ; in fact, we doubt 
whether there be any unmarried princess living 
who possesses her amount of mental ability. As 
a child she simply astonished and nonplussed poor 
Dean Stanley, who could not answer the shrewd 
theological riddles offered him by the young Prin- 
cess for solution. We could tell a thousand anec- 
dotes of her marvellous precocity, but will reserve 
them for another day. Suffice it for the present 


‘to say that she has one hero and idol, and that 


hero is her brother, the Prince of Wales. She 
simply thinks ‘ Bertie’ perfect, and the model of 
all that is best and good. H.R.H. always pet- 
ted and spoiled her as a child, and, after the Prin- 
cess Alice, she is his favorite sister.” 


THE PRINCESS IDLEWAYS. 


CHAPTER I. 


OU must not suppose that the Princess Idle- 
ways was a great, grand woman, for she was 
not: she was only a little lovely girl named Laura. 
To be sure, she was of high birth ; that is to say, 
her father and grandfather and great-grandfa- 
ther, as well as all the fine lady grandmothers, 
were people who, not obliged to labor for them- 
selves or others, having always had more time 
and wealth and pleasure than they knew what 
to do with, were something like the beautiful roses 
which grow more and more beautiful with plant- 
ing and transplanting and shielding from too hot 
a sun, or too sharp a wind ; but, for all that, roses, 
as you know, have thorns. 

Little Laura Idleways was as bright and be- 
witching in appearance as any rose-bud, but she 
had a few thorns which could prick. She lived 
in a great castle high up in the mountains, from 
the windows of which she could see hill after hill 
stretching far away up to the clouds, and eagles 
flapping their great wings over deep ravines, down 
which tumbled foaming cascades. The castle was 
a very ancient building, and part of it was nearly 
a ruin ; indeed, it was so old that Laura’s father— 
who was a soldier, and not much at home—had 
decided not to repair it, but allowed the stones to 
fall, and would not have them touched; so the 
wild vines grew luxuriantly over them, and made 
a beautiful drapery. But the part of the castle 
in which Laura lived was no ruin. The thick 
walls kept it cool in summer and warm in winter, 
and made nice deep seats for the windows, which 
were hung with heavy folds of crimson silk. The 
walls were covered with superb paintings, the 
wide rooms were beautiful with all manner of com- 
forts and luxuries. Low divans of rich and soft 
material, ottomans and rugs of Persian and Turk- 
ish wool, statues and statuettes of marble, grace- 
ful forms, filled the corners and the niches. Birds 
of many colors sang in golden cages, and curious 
cuckoo clocks chimed the hours. Laura’s mamma 
was a fine musician, and her harp and piano were 
always ready to yield sweet tones. The library 
shelves held books of all kinds and colors, and 
the cabinets of richly carved wood, before the glass 
doors of which Laura often stood, contained rare 
shells, minerals, stuffed birds and insects, and 
strange foreign things that a child could only 
wonder about. 

Of all places in which to play “ hide-and-seek” 
this castle was the best—it had so many nooks 
and- corners, such little cozy turns in the stairs, 











such odd cupboards, such doors in strange places, 
so many quaint pieces of furniture to hide behind 
—and yet Laura never played hide-and-seek. 

There was a delicious garden, too, full of fra- 
grant bushes and arbors and rustic seats, and two 
fountains rained liquid diamonds into marble ba- 
sins. But Laura did not play in the garden. 

The truth is, Laura was a petted, spoiled, way- 
ward little creature, always depending upon others 
for entertainment, too lazy to amuse herself, and 
much less inclined to study or to find happiness 
in being useful. 

She had nurses and governesses. She had toys 
and trinkets, and the latter were of about as 
much service as the former. Her mother had 
always loved her fondly, but even she began to 
see that something was amiss with Laura, and to 
think her little child needed something she could 
not buy for her. Absorbed in her books, her 
music, and her embroidery, Laura’s mother was 
constantly occupied, but, strange to say, she seem- 
ed to forget that Laura, too, might need occupation. 

One day Laura’s mamma went alone on an ex- 
cursion into the woods. She had seemed very 
much distressed. Her maid noticed that she had 
been intently regarding Laura for several days, 
and had spoken of the child’s unhappiness. 

When she returned from her excursion with 
tearful eyes, and bade Laura be ready for a little 
journey on the following day, every one in the 
castle became alarmed. 

The nurses put their caps together and whis- 
pered. Even Polly on her perch screamed out, 
“What’s the matter? what’s the matter?” but 
no one took any notice of her. Laura did not 
know whether to be pleased or displeased, but she 
was, of course, inclined to sulk about it, rather 
than to clap her hands with glee and shout for joy. 

She watched the preparations made for her de- 
parture with indifference, although her pretty 
frocks were taken down from their hooks in the 
closets, and her gay ribbons from their boxes, 
and a trunk of cedar wood with silver bands was 
brought in to the little pretty room, or boudoir, 
as it was called, which joined the bedrooms. Al- 
most any child would have been pleased to watch 
this getting ready to go away, and would have 
entered into the details with interest; many a one 
would have busied herself with’ packing her little 
treasures, her doll’s clothes, or her playthings, but 
Laura stood in a listless way in the door, leaning 
first upon one foot, then upon the other, wondering 
just a litile where it might be that she was going, 
and teasing her little spaniel when he leaped to 
caress her, till, tired of watching the maids, she 
wandered off to gaze into the cabinet I have 
spoken of. And when evening came, there they 
found her, curled up in a little heap, fast asleep. 
Fido, too, was asleep beside his little mistress, for 
much as she teased him, he yet loved her. 

The morning dawned clear and cool, and Laura’s 
mamma bade the nurses put plenty of wraps in 
the travelling carriage ; she also bade them give 
Laura a cup of hot chocolate—which was an un-. 
usual luxury for the little damsel. Laura’s trunk 
was stowed away, and, to the surprise of all, hers 
was the only trunk visible, so that it looked very 
much as if the Lady Idleways meant to return 
sooner than the little princess—whose title, by-the- 
way, had been given by her papa in jest, when she 
was an infant, from some of her absurd little 
freaks of disdain. 

All through the light breakfast Lady Idleways 
never smiled, but watched her daughter anxiously. 
Laura fed her spaniel and crumbled her rolls in- 
differently. Her little face looked pale and her 
eyes dim, as if she might have cried, but there 
were no tears to be seen, and when she bade all 
the household “ good-by,” she seemed to be en- 
tirely unconcerned. And in this mood she staid 
while the carriage rolled away down the hills, and 
over the stone bridges, and past the cottages, till 
they came to the woods. Then her mother drew 
her to her bosom and said, “ Laura darling, I am 
about to do something for your good which seems 
very harsh. It pains me, child, to do it; but you 
will thank me yet for it. In the Forest of Pines, 
toward which we are now journeying, lives an old 
friend of mine—a fairy friend—whom I have con- 
sulted in regard to you. She knows that I desire 
your happiness, and she understands me when I 
tell her that you seem drooping and unhappy ; that 
it is more my misfortune than my fault—for, hav- 
ing but one child, I do not know the needs of 
children as well as those mothers who have many 
—and she has bidden me bring you to her, with 
the promise that she will make you the happy, 
loving little girl you ought to be. I shail feel 
the separation keenly, I shall miss you sadly, but 
knowing that my little daughter is to gain only 
good, I have made up my mind to let you make 
this visit,” 

Laura pouted a little, wept a little, and then, 
as the woods became denser, crept closer to her 
mother. 

“ Am I to stay long, mamma?” she asked. 

“That I do not know; it depends upon your- 
self.” 

“ And what is the fairy’s name, mamma ?” 

“She bade me not tell you her name; she wish- 
es you to call her simply, Motherkin.” 

“* How very queer!” said Laura. 
do it.” 

“ You will do better to obey her, my child.” 

“Ts she cross? Is she ugly?” 

“You may think her plain, but she is neither 
cross nor ugly.” 

The road here became almost blocked with 
bushes, and the wind in the tops of the tall pine- 
trees made strange music. 

“T would rather go home, mamma,” said Lau- 
ra, in a coaxing voice. 

“That can not be done, dearest,” was the reply. 

“ Why not ?—why can not I return with you ?” 

“Because I have given my promise to the 
fairy, and a lady, my little Laura, never breaks 
her word.” 

Laura knew that her mamma was not to be 
urged after speaking with so much decision, so 


“T can not 
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Give me a pleasant smile and a 
nice good-by kiss.” And clasp- 
ing her in a close embrace, the 
mother whispered more tender 
words in her ears, bade the old 
lady take good care of her, and 
then turned hastily away as if 
she feared to linger. 

Laura beheld all this in quiet 
astonishment; then, as her 
mother left her, she flung her- 
self upon the ground and wept 
passionately. But she was not 
allowed to do this very long, 
ARR , for the old lady, rapping her 





to her assistance a funny old 
servant, as quaint and as curi- 
ous as herself, a dwarf of kind- 
ly, smiling face, dressed in a 
gray blouse, with wooden shoes 
upon his feet, and a scarlet cap 
with a long tassel on his head. 

“ Hey, little missy !” said the 
old lady, “this will not do at 
all. Grim, pick her ‘up and 
take her to her own little bed- 
room in my cottage. If she 
wishes to, she may lie there, 
but not here upon the ground.”’ 

As Grim approached, and 


hy i —2 | cane upon the rock, summoned 
j 








“HEY FOUND HER, CURLED UP IN A LITTLE HEAP, FAST ASLEEP.” 


she sank back on the cushions and tried to fall 
asleep, but her curiosity and anxiety were both 
aroused, and her eyelids would not stay shut. 
Presently the carriage stopped. 

“T can go no far- 
ther, my lady,” said the 


was about lifting her, Laura 
sprang up, and would have run 
from him, but his arms were of 
an extraordinary length, and he 
had her safely in them before she could get away ; 
so she could only scream and sob to no purpose. 

Grim whispered to her not to fear, that his 
mistress was very kind and good; and his own 





voice was so gentle, and she was so curious to 
see the interior of so strange an abode, that in a 
little while she ceased crying and looked about 
her. 

They went in under the hidden doorway, which 
led to a winding path through the rocks; here 
and there the sky could be seen through the fo- 
liage above, but the path was nearly all under a 
shelving mass of stone. At last they came to a 
little cottage, not much more than a hut, but it 
was neat and spotless; it looked as if it might 
be nothing but a bird’s nest built of grape-vines ; 
but within was a tiled floor, a chimney-corner 
where hung a savory-smelling kettle of soup, and 
curiously carved chairs and shelves were against 
the walls. 

Grim mounted a ladder in one corner, still with 
Laura in his arms, and placed her in a tidy upper 
room, where was one window, a little stool, and 
a straw bed. 

“There, child; now do be good, and don’t trou- 
ble the Motherkin. She is used to children, and 
they all learn to love her; and if there is any 
thing I can do for you, I'am always ready; but 
no more of this angry sobbing, I beg of you.” 

So saying, Grim went off down the ladder, leay- 
ing Laura alone. 

The child was bewildered. What could she do 
alone? Never was she alone at home; the nurses 
were always beside her, except when she purpose- 
ly wandered away from them to frighten them. 

She looked about her, at the hard but white 
little bed, at the few pegs on the wall, at the 
strip of scarlet wool by the bedside, at the bare 
boards of the floor, at the ebony cross over the 
head of the bed, and she wondered if this hum- 
ble little apartment was to be hers. ‘Then she 
heard the rushing voice of a brook, and she lean- 
ed out of the window to see it tumbling over the 





rocks in merry sport. Tired, homesick, and per- 
plexed, she turned from the window and lay down 
upon the bed, still listening to the brook, till 
sleep came and put an end to her wonderings. 

She slept heavily a long while, but was waken. 
ed by a rapping on the floor beneath. 

“Come, child, come; it is time you were hun- 
gry. Wash your face outside in the brook, and 
we will have some dinner,” called the Motherkin. 

She did not dare disobey, but sullenly crept 
down the ladder and went out to the brook, as 
she had been told. The pure cold stream re- 
freshed her, and she could have dabbled in it 
willingly a longer time, but again came the call: 

“Come, come; it is late. Grim has to go on 
a journey, or I should have asked you to set the 
table and help me prepare the dinner; but he 
was in haste, and has done it all.” 

“ What will you have, child ?—brown bread and 
cheese, good sweet milk, curds, and cream ?” 

“ Peasant fare,” thought Laura; “such as our 
cowherds at home have. I will not eat ;” and she 
drew disdainfully off ; but the Motherkin took no 
notice of her disdain, and placed some food be- 
fore her. She was too hungry long to refuse, 
but she almost choked over the coarse brown 
bread. It was good, however, and so was all the 
rest, and in spite of herself she ate abundantly. 

The old lady smiled whimsically, and bade her, 
as soon as she had finished her meal, tie on a 
long apron and assist her in putting things in or- 
der. This was really unbearable. 

“No, I will not do it,” said Laura, firmly. 

“Oh, my little damsel, do not be ungracious,” 
said the Motherkin. “TI shall have to ask your 
assistance in many things, for my good, faithful 
Grim has to be away; he has had to go in search 
of a wonderful herb which heals many ailments, 
and which is only found in a region far from 
here, and as it is 
to relieve poor sick 





coachman. 

“Then we must 
walk,” said Lady Idle- 
ways; and she bade 
Laura descend also 
from the carriage. 
“You can turn the 
horses and unstrap 
Miss Laura’s trunk,” 
she also said to the 
man; “there will be 
some one coming for 
it very soon, so have 
no hesitation in deliv- 
ering it.” The man 
bowed and obeyed, and 
Laura, with her moth- 
er’s hand in hers, 
plunged into the forest. 


—o——— 
CHAPTER II. 


Ir was a new thing 
for Laura to find her- 
self on foot in the 
woods, to push her 
way through the bram- 
bles, and assist her 
mother in finding a 
path, and she fretted 
considerably at the ne- 
cessity ; but her moth- 
er, taking no notice of 
the child’s complaints, 
went resolutely on, as 
if determined not to 
listen to any thing 
that would make her 
unwilling to complete 
her errand. So, clam- 
bering over fallen trees 
green with moss, and 
slipping upon the pine 
needles, and occasion- 
ally getting a scratch 
rom a brier, went 
Lady Idleways and 
Laura, until they came 
to an opening in the 
forest where the blue 
sky again was visible, 
but so also was a great 
rock before them, too 
high for them to climb, 
and no way to get 
around it. Pausing a 
moment, Laura’s moth- 
er picked up a little 
stick and rapped with 
it upon the rock. In- 
stantly from under the 
hanging vines a door, 
which no one could 
have supposed was 
there, flew open, and 
from it came forth a 
neat little old lady in 
black gown and white 
cap, leaning upon a 
gold-headed cane. 

She courtesied pleas- 
antly and bade Lady 
Idleways enter; but 
Lady Idleways  de- 
clined, saying, “ I have 
brought my little 
daughter to you, my 
friend, as I promised. 
Do all you can for me 
and for her. I have 
bidden her obey you, 
and I prefer leaving 
her now, lest my heart 
fail me. Farewell, lit- 
tle Laura, for a short 
time, You are in ex- 








people, I can not re- 
fuse to allow him. 
His absence, however, 
obliges me to do his 
work, and I am sure 
you will not see an old 
friend of your mother 
making unnecessary 
exertions that a young 
pair of arms and legs 
can do so much better 
than old ones.” 

At this Laura open. 
ed her eyes in aston- 
ishment, and glancing 
down at her dress, 
murmured : 

“T am not allowed 
at home to soil my 
clothes or my hands; 
they will get too coarse 
and rough, Nannette, 
my nurse, says.” 

“No matter for 
Nannette ; you are too 
much of a lady not to 
assist me. Come, we 
will arrange about the 
clothes afterward. I 
have some pretty little 
gingham gowns which 
will fit you, and we 
will lay aside these 
fine feathers.” 

Thus appealed to, 
though in a very novel 
manner, on the score 
of her ladyhood, Laura 
tied on the apron and 
obeyed the Motherkin 
with less reluctance. 
She was awkward, and 
made mistakes. She 
placed cups where 
plates should go, and 
turned things upside 
down and downside 
up. And when the 
old lady told her she 
had done enough, she 
sat down and cried 
for vexation, she had 
done so badly. Again 
came the- whimsical 
little smile on the 
Motherkin’s face, and 
opening the door, she 
said, ’ 

“Come, Laura, and 
see my cow and my 
pig, and let me show 
you my garden,” 

Laura rose, but 
scorned the amuse- 
ment, and soon found 
herself admiring both 
cow and pig, for both 
were white and clean 
as two roses, and when 
the Motherkin showed 
her a corner which 
was to be her own gar- 
den, to dig in as she 
pleased, she no longer 
felt contemptuously as 
she had done. But 
the novelty of having 
a garden and being 
allowed to dig in it 
did not make her less 
homesick and dreary 
when bed-time came, 
and she had to ‘creep 
off alone to the clean 
but hard little bed. 








cellent hands, and must 
not be sad at parting. 


“I HAVE BROUGHT MY LITTLE DAUGHTER TO YOU, MY FRIEND.” 


She slept, though, 
soundly and well. 
(To BE CONTINUED.] 
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PRINCE AND PRINCESS FRED.- 
ERICK CHARLES. 

RINCE FREDERICK CHARLES of Prussia, 

the father of the Princess Louise Margaret, 
and so well known by his sobriquet of the Red 
Prince, is the eldest son of Prince Charles, the 
second brother of the Emperor William, and was 
born in 1828. 
devoted himself to the military profession, and 
now takes rank as one of the bravest and most 
skillful generals of the German army. His first 
renown was gained in the war with Denmark, in 


From his earliest youth he has | 
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1864. In the war with Austria, in 1866, he was 
placed at the head of the First Army, and en- 
tering Bohemia through Saxony, took the Aus- 
trian General Benedek completely by surprise, as 
the latter had reckoned on being allowed to as- 
sume the offensive. By a series of brilliant ac- 
tions he drove the Austrians to Sadowa, and final- 
ly,-effecting a junction with the Crown Prince, 
gained the decisive battle of Kéniggritz. In the 
Franco-Prussian war he commanded the Second 
German Army, and after defeating General Frois- 
sart early in the campaign, drove Marshal Bazaine 
back into Metz, which he besieged for seventy 
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days; at the end of which time Marshal Bazaine 
and 150,000 men surrendered to him. He sub- 
sequently conducted the operations on the Loire 
against General Aurelles de Palladines, capturing 
Orleans, and compelling General Chanzy to re- 
treat in a northerly direction. 


self merely to operations in the field, but has for 
years labored strenuously to make the Prussian 
military system more elastic, giving greater free- 
dom to the officers, and relying more upon moral 
means than upon rule and method in dealing with 
his men. The unexpected suppleness and dash 


Prince Frederick | 
Charles, however, has by no means confined him- | 


displayed by the Prussians in 1866 were in a 
great measure the consequence of his reforms. 

| In 1854 Prince Frederick Charles married the 
| Princess Marie Anne, daughter of the late Leopold 
| Frederick, the reigning Duke of Anhalt, by whom’ 
he has had four children: the Princess Marie, born 
in 1855, widow of the late Prince Henry of the 
Netherlands, to whom she was married only last 
August; Princess Elizabeth, born in 1857, and 
married last February to the Hereditary Grand 
Duke of Oldenburg: the Prineess Louise Marga- 


| ret, born in 1860, and now Duchess of Connaught ; 
| and Prince Frederick Leopold, born in 1865, 
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Borders for Lingerie——White Embroid- 
ery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 248. 

Tuxse borders are worked on batiste or linen 
in satin aad overcast stitch with embroidery cot- 
ton. The edges are bordered with button-hole 
stitch scallops. 





ANSWERS 770 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mas. M. S.—The hostess should of course introduce 
a guest who is a stranger to all present at her recep- 
tion. 

A. B. M.—Read the article on “ Wedding Customs” 
in Bazar No. 15, Vol. X. 

A Sunsoriser.— For Turkish towelling use appliqué 
figures, fastening the edges in feather stitch and petit 
point. 

F. B. S.--Your gray silk will take black dye better 
than any other. We can not say that it will look well, 
as it will shrink, and is apt to become flimsy. 

M.—A lady of forty is not too elderly for the cut pa- 
per patterns illustrated in the Bazar. Your muslin 
samples will make very pretty dresses for summer. 
The wool goods would be more stylish if the stripes 
were not so far apart, but it can be used for a service- 
able suit with a short round skirt, over-skirt, and 
basgue. 

J. A. H.—Plain brown silk of a dark shade should be 
combined with the striped wool. If you have a basque 
with the double-breasted front lapped over a brown 
striped silk vest, you will not need an extra wrap ; oth- 
erwise you will want a light cloth coat. Have a long 
over-skirt caught up high on one side, and a short 
round skirt. 

Maria.—Get mastic gray or else old-gold-co!ored 
gloves to wear with a bronze silk costame. The gen- 
tleman’s gloves need not match yours. A person to 
give away the bride—a parent, a near relative, or an 
old family friend—is made necessary by the Episcopal 
service. A bride often carries a bouquet to the altar, 
but this is a matter of choice. 

A. W. B.—A letter to a lady should be addressed in 
her husband's name, if he is living, as “ Mrs. John W. 
Smith.” 

Munvyiez.—Your black brocaded silk should be made 
at once, as brocades are popular, but will probably be 
displaced by stripes. If the satin dyes well, it will be 
stylish trimming for it. Use either of the patterns 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XII. The blue would 
look well combined with striped blue wool or silk. 

Catuay.—Make the checked silk for spring with a 
basque and pleated vest. Have the pleated vest of 
plain black silk, and put similar pleatings down the 
front breadth of the skirt. Then have a draped over- 
skirt to cover the back and side gores. Put knife- 
pleating around the skirt. Make the basket cloth a 
short suit with vest, coat, and kilt skirt, and trim with 
black velvet piped on the edges with cardinal red silk. 

An Oxp Svupsoriser.—Get plum-colored brocaded 
silk or velvet to combine with your silk sample. Make 
it by the dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 45, Vol. 
xL 


A Constant Reaper.—Do not have your damask 
silk dyed black, but use it with the gros grain as it is. 
The black satin and lace bonnet will be suitable for 
very light mourning. 

Mus. C.—Your brown silk will be very useful as the 
foundation and greater part of a short costume in 
conjunction with any of the new tan and cream colors 
in fine mixed wool and silk goods, or in Louisine silks 
or the India pongees. 

L. H. D.—You might use plain white camel’s-hair or 
delaine to combine with your soft white wool goods 
with its pretty chintz pattern. Make it up in a gay 
little Pompadour dress, or with a Trianon polonaise, 
and use facings and pipings of gay pink and blue 
satin for trimmings. 

Ipano.—Une the skirt design illustrated on first page 
of Bazar No. 11, Vol, XII. 

Mas. H. H. N.—Use striped or brocaded silk in gay 
colors—such as light blue or else Prince of Wales red 
—to combine with buff pongee for your little girl's 
dress. Have a Pompadour basque and a trimmed 
over-skirt. Put the smali-figured brocade across the 
apron in a retrouseé band or in panels down the sides; 
also as a square on the neck, and as cuffs. 

Mars. G. A. B.—Get some striped gray and black mo- 
hair or poplin for a summer Balmoral petticoat. You 
can buy one ready-made for 75 cents or $1. 

Mes. C. T. L.—The English bag seam is made by 
sewing the seam first with the raw edges on the right 
side of the garment; then turn the garment and sew 
on the wrong side, inclosing the raw edges. 

M. J. T.—Your gray felt hat will be suitable to wear 
very late in the spring. A letter has been sent you 
from the pattern department. 

Sanau 8S.—For the part of Rose in a fiower song let 
the child wear a pink tulle dress with roses in bud, 
full bloom, and in branches, put about on the waist 
and skirt. For the Violet dress have a white tulle 
dress spotted all over with artificial violets. 

Buiancur.—The deepest mourning for a widow is a 
dress of Henrietta cloth that has the basque entirely 
“overed with crape. The skirt is then so deeply cov- 
eved with crape that all that part below the basque 
seems to be made of crape. 

Exste W.—Use the pattern of either of the wraps 
illustrated in Bazar No. 13, Vol. XII. Grenadines, or- 
gandies, the new gay-striped linens, and batistes will 
be popular thin goods in the summer. 

Amy C.—The dresses you mention have not yet been 
displayed in anticipation of the summer season. 

Mus. L. J. S.—Bamboo watch chains cost 40 to 75 
cents, and are neat and serviceable to wear with plain 
dresses. Stripes are used both in silks and in wool 
goods. 

Miss F. B.—Washington was inaugurated first Presi- 
Gent of the United States in the city of New York, 
March 80, 1789, the oath being administered to him by 
Chancellor Livingston on the balcony of the old Fed- 
eral Hall. We can not enter further upon a subject 
which you can learn fully from any good history of 
the time. 

Maeaie C.—It is contrary to our custom to exchange 
bound volumes for numbers; but we furnish cloth 
covers, for the binder to put the fifty-two numbers 
into, on receipt of $1. 

W. P. B.—A gentleman should not call on a lady 
without being invited ; though he may ask permission 
todoso. The first recognition belongs to the lady at 
a casual meeting. 

J. B. C.—Normandy caps for little girls are replaced 
by close cottage-shaped caps of lace or of muslin, 
hand-embroidered and tucked. Black, pink, or buff 
kid buttoned boots are worn with thin white dresses. 
Pale, light biue, and pink stockinge are worn by them 
for dress, but dark colors, striped or polka-dotted, for 





Dr. Prerce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets are 
sugar-coated and enclosed in glass bottles, their 
virtues being thereby preserved unimpaired for 
any length of time, in any climate, so that they 
are always fresh and reliable. This is not the 
case with pills put up in cheap wooden or paste- 
board boxes. For all diseases where a laxative, 
alterative, or purgative is indicated, these little 
Pellets will give the most perfect satisfaction. 
Sold by druggists. —[ Com.] 





CHILDHOOD WEAKNESS. 


Scarcety any child from three to eight years 
of age can retain its urine during the night. The 
mother or nurse, on putting the little fellows in 
bed at night, caution them, but it is of no use, 
they cannot help it. It is not only disagreeable 
to themselves, but ruins the bedding. One bottle 
of Constitution Water, given in doses of fifteen 
to forty drops (according to age), three times a 
day, morning, noon, and night, will surely cure 
this troublesome disease of childhood. Constitu- 
tion Water is also a sure cure for female com- 
plaints. For sale by all Druggists. Send for 
circular. Morgan & ALLEN, 59 John Street, New 
York.—[ Com. ] 





Cuaprep Hanps.—This very troublesome and 
oftentimes painful condition of the hands, also 
tan, sunburn, freckles, and all redness and rough- 
ness of the skin, occasioned by extremes of heat 
or cold, may be removed and prevented by the 
use of Burnett's Kalliston—[ Com. } 





A Hovsrnotp Perrome.—Every family able to a 
poate and enjoy the pleasure afforded by a really 

ealthful and delicious perfume, should supply them- 
selves with the genuine Murray & Lanman's Florida 
Water. It is the most delightful and most lasting of 
all fragrant waters.—[Com.] 








Saratoca Sprines tin Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electric Baths, Equalizer, and other valuable facilities 
for treating Nervous, Lung, Female, and other diseases. 
Prices reduced. Send for circular.—[Com.] 

















Coryine heen vice the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the Siipplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health, and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


WARNER BRO'S CORSETS 











est Medal atthe recent 

PARIS EXPOSITION, 
over all American competitors, Their 
FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 


120 bones) fits with perfect ease. and is 
‘arranted not to break down over the 
hips. Price by mail, $1.25. 


For Sale by leading Merchants 


hy or S$ 
ARNER BRO’S, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 














BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


F. Condray’s, from Paris, only reliable in the world, 
tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 


L. SHAW’S, 
54 West 14th St., N. Y., mear Macy’s. 
Send for Lllustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 per box. Applied free of charge. 


LADIES, 


STAFFORD BRAID 


WILL OUTWEAR ANY OTHER. 


NEW. YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 

Miss RY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh importation of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, Purlings, Threads, Books of Instraction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, and Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


ART NEEDLEWORK INSTRUCTIONS. — 

new and improv ition sent mail to an 

address on receipt Tee ae conta, by 4 < 
8. W. TILTON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 























POWDER 


Absolutely pure—made from Grape Cream of Tar- 
tar, imported exclusively for this Powder from the 
Wine district of France. Always uniform and whole- 


some. Sold only in cans. A pound can mailed to an 


address on receipt of 60 cents) ROYAL BAKIN 
POWDER CO., 171 Duane Street, New York. 

Most cheap powders contain alum; avoid them, 
especially when offered loose or in bulk. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Muman Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 


Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 


HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 


Also, a full assortment of BEAUTIF YING 
COSMETICS on band. 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of “How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination, If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense. 





L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave. 


BURT’S SHOES. 


The Best Shoes are those made 
by Edwin C. Burt, N. Y. Send 
to E.D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton.St., Brooklyn, 
- a a are his 


for their us- 


and Price - List. 
Goods forwarded by mail or express. All orders will 
receive prompt attention. 


HOME TESTIMONY. 


Burrato, Feb. 19,1879. Champlin & Co., Dear Sirs :— 
During a business experience of twenty-five years, I 
have never sold any article for the complexion that 
has given, and to-day gives, such umiversal sat- 
isfaction as 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL. 
WM. KING, Jr., Druggist, 809 Main St. 


Only 50 cents per bottle. CHAMPLIN & CO., 
Buffalo, New York, Sole Proprietors. 


THE WINDSOR BABY CARRIAGE. 


Pronounced the best Baby Carriage 
ever introduced. Roomy and perfect- 
ly safe; moving canopy top; gives 
all required —— from sun and 
rain. Boys’ Velocipedes, &c., whole- 
sale and retail. Catalogues furnished 
the trade. Open even ng. 
CRANDALL co., 

569 8d Av.,N. Y. 824 Fulton St.,B’klyn. 


To Dressmakers, 


The Bazar Fashion Plate now ready. Price10c. The 
Bazar Dressmaker, re acnting different styles, 

rice 25c. The Bazar Fashion k, representing 260 

ifferent styles, free on receipt of stamp for postage. 
Hints on Dressmaking now ready, price 25c. Any of 
the above, t free, on receipt of price. Address 
JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 48 East 14th St., New York. 


GIVES IMMEDIATE RELIEF, 





























An Infallible Cure for PILES. 
Sold by all druggists. 25 cents per box. 


PREPARED BY 


DUNDAS DICK & CO., M’f’g Chemists, 
NEW YORK CITY. 





COPYRIGHT. 


“HOW TO MAKE LACE.” 
Over 250 Ilinstrations of all the Stitches, with 
Handsome Pattern on Linen, 5vc., post free. 
HOW TO WORK CREWE 
and Plain and Fancy menerereery. with I- 
lustrations, 25c., post free. Mme. GURN ¥ & CO., 
823 Broadway,N.¥. P.O. Box 3527. 


SPRING OPENING, 


Carpets, Rugs, and Upholstery Goods, 


J, & C. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St. 


CARPETS 


Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, Saxony 
Velvets, Body Brussels, Tapestry 
Brussels, and Ingrains, 

ALL IN NEW DESIGNS. 


EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS 


Coulas, Ghiordes, Ouchac, Ferehan, Kho- 
rassan, Daghestan, Kurdistan, 
Kilhissar, Hedjas, 
and Beautiful Djidjim Portieres. 


UPHOLSTERY DEPARTMENT. 


JUTE, SPUN AND RAW SILKS, RARE DESIGNS 
IN RICH TAPESTRIES, NOVELTIES IN FRENCH 
CREPE AND ENGLISH SERGES, ANTIQUE LACE 
CURTAINS AND SWISS LACE, NOTTINGHAM 
MUSLIN, COLORED CANTON FLANNELS, AND 
MOMIE CLOTHS FOR CURTAINS. 

COLORINGS IN CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY 
FABRICS TO MATCH. 

THE MONEY AND THE COST OF TRANSPOR- 
TATION WILL BE REFUNDED FOR EVERY 
ARTICLE NOT AS REPRESENTED. 

SAMPLES OF DRY GOODS AND CATALOGUES 
SENT GRATUITOUSLY, BY MAIL, TO ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY ON APPLICATION, 


BRANCH STORE: 
{sounstox & REILLY, 59 & 61 North Pear! St., 
ALBANY, NEW YORK. 





J. & C. JOHNSTON. 





by Shriver’s Patent Process. You can send your 
crape by mail. Address SHRIVER & CO. 
‘*DomEstic” B’Ly’c, B’way & 14th St., N. ¥ 
Also proprietors of the Monumental shoe 
» harness and carri enamel, etc., elc 

Terntory for lease or sale, Terms reasonable 


TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My list of flower seed comprises all the old favorites 
and many of the newer sorts, also a selection of Orna- 
mental Grass and Fern Seed. The common, German, 
and Botanic name of the seed, a description of the flow- 
er, and directions for Culture is printed on each packet. 
The sorts named by parties ordering or 
ro | own selection, sent by mail, postpaid, at the 
Sollowing rates: per 7 packets, We. ; per 14 packets, Wc 
oo 30 packets, #1. F. E. MoAuisren, 29 Fulton St., 4 J 

ostage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 


LA CYRENE SHOULDER-BRACE. 


@ The most simple and practical shoulder- 
Ey brace and stocking supporter in use; has 
a curved-shaped strap ; a — of elastic 
inserted on each edge of the front strap 
keeps it in place, and gives with ever’ 
: ~ motion of the arm. Any child or invalid 
a can wear one all day with ease. Recom- 
[EGY mended by all physicians. For sale by all 
- dry goods and jobbing houses. Price $1. 
U.S. Shoulder-Brace Co., 35 Lispenard St., N. Y. 
95 of the Prettiest Cards you ever saw, with name, 
10c., postpaid. Gxo. 1. Rexp & Co., Nassau, N.Y. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES. 
OTs. 


82. The Irish Bar. By J. Roderick O’Flanagan... 15 
33. The Last Days of Pompeii. By Lord Lytton.. 15 
34. Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary.. 15 














85. Sport and Work on the Nepaul Frontier....... 10 
86. Jane Eyre. By Charlotte Bronté.............. 15 
87. An Eye for an Eye. By Anthony Trollope.... 10 
88. Man and Wife. By Wilkie Collins............ 15 
39. A True Marriage. By Emily Spender......... 15 
40. Kelverdale. By the Ear! of Desart............ 15 
41. Within Sound of the Sea..............-eeeeeeee 10 
42. The Last of Her Line. By Eliza Tabor........ 15 
43, Vixen. By M. E. Braddon..............++++ -. 16 
44. Within the Precincts. By Mrs. Oliphant...... 15 


45. All or Nothing. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey........ 15 
46. The Plague in London. By Daniel Defoe..... 10 
47. The Grahams of Invermoy. By M. C. Stirling. 15 


48. Coward Conscience. By F. W. Robinson..... 15 
49. The Cloven Foot. By M.E. Braddon.......... 15 
60. Quaker Cousins. By Agnes Macdonell........ 15 


61. The Sherlocks. By John Saunders........... 15 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yv... 
ew” Harper & Brotuers will send any of the above 

works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the Unite 

States, on receipt of the price. " 





Perfumed, Floral, & Gilt Edge Ca name in gold. 
60 silver, and jet, 10¢. Globe P: $00, Northtors OF 





50 Snowflake, Motto, &c., no 2 alike, or 25 elegant 
Chromo Cards, 10c, Nassau Card Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
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JUST OUT, 
THE SPRING NUMBER OF 


Eirichs’ Fashion Quarterly, 


AN INVALUABLE 


Shopping Guide and Purchasers’ Manual, 


Only 50 cents a year. Send 3-cent stamp for Con- 
densed Spring Number. 


EHRICH & Co., 
287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


RICH LACES, 


SUPERB COLLECTION, EVERY VARIETY, 
NOW OPEN. Also an UNEQUALLED Assortment of 


Trimming Laces, 


In DUCHESSE, POINT GAZE, BRETON, TORCHON, 
SPANISH, FRENCH, and ITALIAN, 





Guipure, Cluny, and 
Nottingham Laces, 
FOR CURTAINS, at VERY LOW PRICES. 


A.T. STEWART & C0, 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th a Sts. 
World’s ONLY ‘Manufacturer of of 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Exclusively. All Styles and Sizes for 
Invalids’ and Cripple» 
Self-propulsion by means of hands 
only, = and out-doors. Comfort, du- 
rability, and ease of movement un- 
pom | Patentee and Maker of the 
“Rolling Chairs” pushed about at the 
Centennial. Send stamp for II'd Catalogue,and mention 
Harper's Bazar. Henuert S. Sara, 32 Platt St., N.Y. 


Established Half a Century. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Importer and Retailer *of 


RIBBONS, LACES, 


And made-up Lace Pode For this season we = 
show a very complete stock of Black Laces in French, 
Real Thread, and Guipure. New Patterns in Breton, 
Point de Paris, Torchon, and Cluny. Novelties in 
Torchon and Guipure, edged with silver and gold. 
Plain and Fancy Ribbons in a variety of new and 
handsome designs. Orders by mail will receive 
pror rae attention. 
.— Wholesale Department, 2d and 3d floors. 


W's. 
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soak Co,, Propra., 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ie pean oes 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, * © sénvcene 400 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, One year.......ccccecscccccccees 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...............- 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 
The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 
Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 
Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
___ Franky IN Squane, New York. 


Nymphea Fara 


Rare, and Beautiful 


Address 








‘LACE PATTERNS. 


Book of Elegant Designs of Barbes, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Necklaces, Jabots, Hand- 
kerchiefs, &c., with Gigantic Supplement of Pat- 
terns of Newest Designs, 25c., post free. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., 823 Broadway. P.O. Box 3527, 





WITH COMFORT. 
D RE S S Hygienic Undergarments. 

Tilustrated Catalogue free. 
ALICE FLETCHER & CO.,6 East 14 St., N. Y. City. 


Agents’ profits per week. Will prove it, 
or forfeit $500. New articles, - patent- 
¢ wn ples sent free to all. Address 





KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 
GRAND OPENING 


Goring and Summer Novelties, 


WE SHALL OPEN THIS WEEK A LARGE AS- 
SORTMENT OF FINE SILKS, IMPORTED DRESS 
GOODS, GRENADINES, FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
IMPORTED COSTUMES, WRAPS, SHAWLS, LIN- 
ENS, EMBROIDERIES, FANCY GOODS, LACES, 
PRINTS, SHOES, CARPETS, OIL - CLOTHS, &c., 
AT LOWEST PRICES QUOTED FOR YEARS. 
OUR CATALOGUE, GIVING FULL DESCRIP- 
TIONS, WILL BE ISSUED ABOUT THE 22d, 4ND 
FORWARDED ON APPLICATION. 

SAMPLES SENT. MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY 
ATTENDED TO. 





Mme. GURNEY & COV’S 


Royal Princess, Honiton, & Point-Lace 
BRAIDS 








ARE THE BEST MANUFACTURED. 


Beware of Imitators. #@ 3c. Stamp for 
Tilustrated Price-List and Sample Sheet. 823 Broad- 
way, New York; 175 Clinton St., Brooklyn; 


London, England. ~< 
CAUTION.—No a A with the Firm adopt- 
ing our advertisements. 


i879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
BOYS’ SUITS. 6 
GLOVES. oO 
LACES. QO” 


JONES 


Eighth Avenue 





A _ Hovservrnisn’e Goons. 
oV"5 SILVERWARE. 
O_ GLASSWARE. 

o Crooxxry. 


© CHINA. 











Eighth Avenue 
i] AD 
Nineteenth Street. 


JONES 


SHOES. 0, oO 
CLOTHS. a) 
— o 
DOMESTICS, oO —o DRESS GOODS. 
— o 
UPHOLSTERY. a) A. a Osurrs & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE, V “SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 
Spring opening of new and ele- 
gant Imported and Domestic Goods. 
Great bargains in every department. 
Strangers should not fail to examine 
our assortment. Orders by mail will 
receive prompt attention. Samples: 
and | Catalogues sent cree. 


BLACK GRENADINES. 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT, 
THE NEWEST DESIGNS, 
And the Lowest Prices 
in the City. 


Le Boutillier Bros., 


48 East 14th 8t., 847 Broadway, 


Nineteenth Street. | 





SILKS. 
0 CARPETS. 

















Se and Merton eee Salisbury Square, | 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
ST OF MEW BOOKS 


I. 

ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jou 
Morisey. 12mo, Cloth, 75 cents per volume. 

The following volumes are now ready: Daniel 
Defoe. By Wirttam Minto. —Goldsmith, By 
Witttam Braox. ome By Professor Huxtey. 
—Shelley. By J. Symonps.—Sir Walter Scott. 
By R. H. \eevten.-bneeee Gibbon. By J. C. Mon- 
1son.—Samuel Johnson. By Lesiiz Sreruen, 

Il. 

STORIES FROM HERODOTUS AND THE SEV- 
ENTH BOOK OF THE HISTORY. With English 
Notes by Rozerrt P. Keer, Ph.D. 16mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

II. 

THE NEW PURITAN. New England Two Hun- 
dred Years Ago. Some Account of the Life of Rob- 
ert Pike, the Puritan who Defended the Quakers, 
Resisted’ Clerical Domination, and Opposed the 
Witchcraft Prosecution. By James S.Pixe. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 00. wv 


GOLDSMITH'S PLAYS: She Stoops to Conquer and 
The Good-Natured Man. Comedies. By Otrver 
Go.psmitu. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents, 

Vv. 

JOHN; or, Our Chinese Relations. A Study of our 
Emigration and Commercial Intercourse with the 
Celestial Empire. By Taomas W. Knox. 82mo, 
Paper, 20 cents ; Cloth, 35 cents. 

Vi. 

MODERN FRANCE. With a brief History of Events 
from the Coup d’Etat of 1851 to the Present Time; 
and an Account of the Present Social, Military, 
Financial, Industrial, Religious, and Educational 
Condition of the French People. By Groner M, 
Tow.se, 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vil. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE. Romance Period.—Clas- 
sical Period. — Modern Period. By Evexnr Law- 
RENOR, 8 vols., 32mo, Paper, 25 cents each; Cloth, 
40 cents each. vine 


BEDOUIN TRIBES OF THE EUPHRATES. By 
Lady Anne Buunt. Edited, with a Preface and 
some Account of the Arabs and their Horses, by 
W.S.B. Map and Sketches by the Author. svo, 
Cloth, $2 50. 7 


JOURNAL OF THE PLAGUE IN LONDON, By 
Daniet Deror. 10 cents, 


* 
HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. A His- 
tory of the English Charch, from the Accession of 








ALA pY can arrange her 
ry with the ‘‘LITTA 
RAID” in the most elabo- 


[Trade 
Mark) 


_ ssi NEW YORE. 
LITT 





SUPERFLUOU Ss HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only =e 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
| annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 


| 
| ra Saba 
| 


Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may ‘address Mme. JU LIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 





At $1 00, $1 25, $1 


Arrxen, Son, & Co., 


Broadway and 18th Street, New York, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


| cain BLACK SILKS, uit, 


WHICH THEY OFFER 


50, $1 75, and $2 OO. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO 
by the most inexperienced. 


for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 


CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... - 


MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Cir- 
cular Sacque Night-Drees, and Bib Apron 
with Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years 
Cen caceescccccdodcivcccccctvecssssccoages bed 


LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. 


SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt ........ccccccccecescseccceees bas 


Address 


tion. 





HIDESTER, 218 Fulton 8t.,N.Y. 





Short Walking Skirt..............eseeeeeeee No. 3 


FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 
The following are some of our latest SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


VOLUME xXil. 


DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 
Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... No. 9 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 
on Short Walking Skirt..............eeceee- * 11 
BASQUE -POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 
5 | Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 
MONE WORM HMUTES 6 des dcacccdsxesceuccces ae 


| SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket.. =f 
| CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 





| and Short Round Skirt................0++- - 
~ | PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 
| TPR VGIIOG Tia ov caviisccdicccecsccecscs eD 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 
BING celierscciaccessushdaddsduneaweded cieuse =a 
| REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 
9| Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... a 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





—- and artistic manner | 
without the aid of ahair- | 
\dresser, as it is all long hair, 
lwithout stems, and weighs | 
| lonly 2 Ozs. Nothing will 
ive a lady such perfect sat- | 
isfaction as the ‘Litta Braid’. 
Only at THOMPSON’S, | 
a '210 Wabash- “BY.» Chicago. 


Henry VIII. to the Silencing of Convocation in the 
Eighteenth Century. By @.G. Perry, M.A. With an 
Appendix, containing a Sketch of the History of the 
| Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States 

of America. By J. A. Spencer, 8.T.D. Crown 8yo, 
| Cloth, $2 50. 

XI. 

AFGHANISTAN. By Major A.G. Constante, 32mo, 
| Paper, 15 cents; Cloth, 30 cents. 


XIL. 


THE POEMS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 
XIII. 
CRABB’'S ENGLISH SYNONYMES. English Syn- 
onymes Explained in Alphabetical Order. With 


Copious Illustrations and 
Best Writers. To which is now added an Index to 
the Words. By Groner Crane, A.M. New Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections. 12mo, 856 pp., 
Cloth, $2 50, 

XIV. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON: His Words and his Ways; 
What he Said, What he Did, and What Men Thonght 
and Spoke Concerning Him. Edited by E.T. Mason. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. x 

CV. 


MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, New 
Edition of Lord Macaulay’s History of England, from 
new electrotype Plates, printed from the Last Eng- 
lish Edition. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Superfine Paper, and 
Cloth Binding. Five Volumes, $10 00 per set. 
Sold only in sets. 


txamples drawn from the 


—_—— —_ -—- 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,” These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified. 


Quaker Cousins. By Aenzs Macvonge.t. 15 cents. 


Coward Conscience. By F. W. Roprnson. 15 cents. 


The Cloven Foot. By M. E. Brappon. 15 cents. 





The Grahams ofInvermoy. By M.C. Sriatine. 15 cts. 


All or Nothing. By Mrs. Casuen Hory. 15 cents. 
By Mrs. Oxrpuant. 
By Miss M. E. Brappon. 


The Last of Her Line. 


Within the Precincts. 15 cents. 


Vixen. 15 cents. 


15 cents. 


The Awakening. By Katuarine S. Maoquor. 15 cts. 


Captain Nelson. By Samvuen Apams Drake. 75 cents. 


Within Sound of the Sea. 10 cents, 


Kelverdale. By the Eanrt or Desarr. 15 cents. 


A True Marriage. By Emty Spenper. 15 cents, 
An International Episode. 
cents. 


By Henry James, Jr. W 


Man and Wife. By Wirxte Cottis, 15 cents, 


C2” Harrer & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





gar~ Harrer’s Caratoauge mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Gola, Cc hromo, Lace, Motto,. &c.,Cards in Case,name 
5 in Gold, 10c. 


DAVIDS & CO., North ford, Conn. 


RYKES'BEARD ELIXIR 
in oomndouadOda ve, 


AW, te pte Diseorer 


RELIABLE. 
f 
4: 
= 





and cortal 
reid ‘Be. 3 for Were. LL. suite 
al 


ry RoleAg’ te, Palaciog, Ill, Aliothers counterfeit. 








50) Perfumed, Snowflake, Chromo, Motto Cards, name 
in gold and iet,10c. G.A.Srnine,E. Wallingford,Ct. 
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A DOG-SHOW 
Reyectep: So UGLy—THE WRETCH. 


FACETIZ. 
Smiru has a good opinion of himself. 
done a stroke of work, but lives on a hard-working 
father. Nevertheless, he fancies that some credit is 
due to him for the fortune which he enjoys. The oth- 
er day, leaving against the mantel-piece, his back to 
the fire, he said, ‘‘ I was born the son of a poor labor- 
er. Before I was thirty years old I was the son of one 
of the richest men in the country.” 
exphenagtirnmen 
One of the saddest and most vexatious trials that 
come to a girl when she marries is that she has to 
discharge her mother and depend upon a servapt-girl. 
eae ¢ > 
A reporter, in describing a railway disaster, says, 
“This unlooked-for accident came upon the commu- 
nity unawares.” 


He has never 


apenas 
A GOOD WORD FOR HER LAST PLACE. 
Youne Penson (applying for house-maid’s place). ‘A 
young lady as lived with you as cook, mum, told me 
as you was a very nice woman to get on with.” 
—_——_~——__— 
MODEST ASSURANCE. 
Youne Suyrur. “‘ What, not skating, Mrs. Marrable ?” 
rs. MARRABLE (a fascinating widow of over nine- 
and-forty, but who doesn’t look it). “* No, I’m too old for 
that sort of thing.” 
Youne Sxyruz. “Too old! 
old,’ Mrs. Marrable ?” 
Mrs. Marras_e (modestly). “ Don’t you call twenty- 
eight too old, Mr. Smythe? J do.” 


What do you call ‘ too 








DISTINCTION. 


ACCEPTED : 


So Ucty—tue Dar.inc. 






In Chelsea a barber has a sign in his window which 
reads, *‘ Hair-cutting on phrenological and physiog- 
nomical principles.” 


BREAKFAST ON THE “ BRINY.” 
There’s many a slip 
*Twixt the cup and the lip, 
Especially when you’re on board of a ship? 


agape: 

New Truster. “‘ Well, Mr. Syntax, you have a very 
fair school here.” 

Mr. 8. “ Yes, Sir, the school’s well enough, but the 
curriculum is defective.” 

New Truster. “ What! the curriculum defective ? 
We must see the architect at once about it, and have 
it raised a few feet higher.” 

—_——_._—— 

MiseLacep Cuartry.—On coming out of church, 
General Sir Talbot de Ja Poer Sangrazul is so struck 
by the beauty of the afternoon sky that he forgets to 
put on his hat, and Lady Jones (who is rather near- 
sighted) drops a penny into it! 

—_—\>__——. 

What doesn’t strike when it does strike ?—A clock, 

when it won’t go. ° 


PARADOXICAL. 


A nice young unmarried lady is a popular paradox, 
because, although she is always a miss, still she is nev- 
er amiss. 

Some folks are always getting “stout,” yet remain- 
ing thin. 

It is a strange but nevertheless very true fact that 
what most impedes a 
Christian’s ‘ Pilgrim’s 











Progress” is a Bunyan 
(bunion), 

Although three miles 
make a league, it does 
not follow that four 
will make a conference. 

The bone of your arm 
is not called the “funny- 
bone” because it is the 
humerus bone. 

People who “ round” 
on you very often gen- 
erally try to make you 
believe they act on “ the 
square.” 

A perfect gentleman 
may cheat his bestfriend 
if he likes, but he is “‘ no 
gentleman” if he eats 
peas with his knife. 

Any “swell” may 
dust another man’s (es- 
nee a common fel- 
low’s) jacket, but it is 
quite derogatory for 
him to brush his own 
coat. 

__————— 


A little girl, after pro- 
found reflection, sitting 
in her little chair by the 
fire, asked, ‘‘ Mamma, 
how does a step-mother 
walk ?” 

—_—_a——_— 

Why are balloons in 
the air like vagrants ?— 
Because they have no 
visible means of sup- 
port. 

—————_——_ 

Tue TIME THAT TRIED 
Men's Sotes—Pedestri- 
an contests. 

~~. 


It is hard for profes- 
sional pride to remain 
silent when a good old 
tradition of the craft is 
outraged. The other 
night, when a new 
drama was produced at 
a London theatre, the 
gallery was crowded, 
and the “gods” were 
pleased to approve of 
the piece generally un- 
til the burglary scene. 
But when the burglar 
was seen “doing” the 
place with all the blinds 
up, 80 that he could 
be seen “ at work” from 
the street, an expert 
— bear it no 








onger, but yelled ou 


“Oh, Tommy, come down quick ! you’re a-tearing your trousers, and Ma’s a-comin’,”” your blinds down ? 





“Why don’t you pull 
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OVERLOADED. 


Lapy. “She's not in, eh? but this is her baby. 


A LAME ’UN. 
Benevotent Gentieman, “Blind! Why, my good 
man, you seem to have the use of your eyes.” 
Braear (rather taken aback). ‘Oh Lor! I ain’t got 
the right board—mine’s ‘ Deaf and Dumb.’” 
anlar tend 


RETORT COURTEOUS. 
Facrtious OLp Gent (to passenger with a saw). “ You 
show your teeth, Sir.” (Chuckles.) 
Crusty Carpenter. “You don't. 


*Cause why ?— 
y’ ain’t got none!” < 


—_——p—— 
THE END OF THE HONEY-MOON. 
Youne Barpx (much hurt). “ Edwin, you have been 
whistling and singing all day, and it is our last day, 
too! Any one would think you were glad to get back 


to town again.” ’ 
Youne Huszanp. “‘Solam.” (Happy thought occurs 


What a plump little thing it is! How : 
EconomicaL Nurse. “ About a hundred pounds just now, but before I go to bed it will be two hundred.” 





to him here.) ‘* With you, pet—with you, of course.” 


How much does it weigh ?”’ 





MORE QUEER QUERIES. 

How many acres go to make one wiseacre ? 

Does it hurt much being struck by a thought ? 

Can a plain cook be also a pretty one ? 

If twenty grains make one scruple, how many will it 
take to make one doubt ? 

Do you think that the roll of fame is filling at the 
price ? 

Did you ever hear that a total abstainer can never 
prove a friend at a pinch because he has a horror of a 
“nip?” 

Is it true that spare-rib is a very popular diet among 
the Mormons ? . 

Did you ever know a caricaturist who was not clever 
enough to take off his own boots ? 

Did you ever try to sit down on the spur of the mo- 
ment? 

Are you aware that the man who commits suicide 
by shooting himself with a pistol discharges his own 
debt o’ natur’ 
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**Quoth the Raven, ‘ Nevermore.’ ” 


“What, never ?” 


“Well, hardly ever.” 








